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The Works in the Architectural Exhibition. 





; east XPRESSING, in continu- 
4 | ation of our notices of the 





tion in Suffolk-street,* 
our view of the new in- 
terest which is given to 
the question of “ syn- 
chronism” and purity of 
style, by the decline of 
one class of influence of 
models, and the infusion 
into current architecture 
of a large element of 
novelty culled from di- 
verse fields of study,— 
we may proceed to say, 
that the value of “ syn- 


parts, can only be so far as it 
|| may conduce to harmony of 
the forms, or, at most, of the 
associations, — and __ irrespec- 
tively of any vraisemblance of 
antiquity and chronological 
accuracy. It is not the practice of 
imitative art,—not reproduction 
that we want,—we value models, 
Vv and precedent, for use similar to that 











which is to be made of the works of 
nature—that is, the former, for a sort of 
latent force to ideality which they have,—a 
suggestiveness on which originality itself de- 
pends,—and, the precedent, for the opportunity 
which it affords for a sort of subtle com- 
parison of the mental imagery with an existing 
developement and result. The moment that 


the source and the mental process are such as | 


become vulgarly appreciable, we have copyism, 
and “ precedent-rule ;” but, a process, the mind 
of every artist goes through; and the most 
brilliant ideas are but the suggestions, refined 
by comparison, derived from external objects. 

The question whether synchronism is “essen- 
tial to beauty and propriety in architecture,” can 
only be held applicable to old works: pertaining 
to architecture of our own time, we have no busi- 
ness with it. Several years ago, when the question 
was first proposed by the Institute of British 
Architects, some one wrote to ask the sense 
that was intended in “synchronism,” and 
amidst much laughter from the meeting, was 
referred to Johnson’s Dictionary, told that the 
word was the opposite to “anachronism,” and 
so forth. It is just possible, however, that the 
inquirer may have had excuse for his dulness ; 
for, he may have supposed the question had 
some immediate bearing of utility, and that 
neither “synchronism” nor “ anachronism,” as 
usually understood, had any concern with 
future architecture, unless that should be only 
imitative. 

But, harmony such as there is in what at 
length becomes style, is a thing constantly to 
be studied. It exists in styles that may be 
called pure, and it exists, also, in many others 
that are of the nature of “transitions” or 
combinations. But, as every step towards the 


sublime is taken at the peril of the ridiculous, | 


each desirable effort after novelty but involves 
an increasing duty of reference and comparison. 
It is only when we find this reference wanting, 
that we ourselves feel called wpon to utter a 
warning against novelty by itself. Without 


the other elements of art, novelty is the thing 
easiest to be attained in building. True, it is a 
thing that has been sadly needed in architec- 
ture, of late ; and so also has the learning 
from the comprehensive study of different 
models,—the general view of all architectural 





history, and its subordinate and reciprocal in- 


from the extent to which rule and principle 





drawings at the Exhibi- | 





* See pp. 22, 33, and 55, ante, 


}and from the importance of the examples or 
the written treatises that are within reach- 
For example, the Greek architecture, and the 
Italian, in this point of view, would have some- 
what better claim to attention than a style in 
which the objects of study are heapings-wp 


. of old materials, as the early Romanesque. 


Now, whatever course the architecture of the 
day may be taking, if the appearance of the 
walls of the Architectural Exhibition be held 
conclusive, and assuming that the novelty 
there striven for is expressive of a certain 
healthful tendency in the art, we see cause for 
regret at the want of study apparently of any 
but a certain class of styles, and those hardly 
imbued with the qualities of reproductiveness 
and permanence. It was really a source of de- 
light to us to find evidence—as in Mr. F. P. 
Cockerell’s “Studies in Magna Grecia” (346)— 
that one student had given a thought to a class 
of works, not to know which is for the architect 
to leave his artistic knowledge and power sadly 
wanting. These studies, seven in number, are 
beautifully coloured. Mr. Lightly’s Italian 
studies (154, 402, and 417 to 419) deserve to 
be spoken of approvingly. That it is to the 


. disadvantage of art to be subject to the permu- 


tations of mere fashion, we suppose every one 
who has thought long on the subject admits ; 
but such, we apprehend, is the sort of tendency 
that is manifested in many of the designs 
where desire for novelty, or its semblance, is 
the leading principle. There is just now the 
spasmodic school of architecture, like there is 
what is called the “ spasmodie school” in poetry. 

Yet it is remarkable how small a number of 
designs—unless those which are little more than 
copies—there are in the general collection, that 
can be classed under the heads of recognized 
styles. Both Gothic and Italian are modified, 
‘with gain in some respects, but to the loss, 
otherwise, of much of the original beauty. 
The art is evidently in a transition state, 
though a hopeful one ; but the study of models 


‘must not be neglected, and especially of those | 


of the Italian sehool. 

In the pure Italian of the sixteenth century 
‘there are few designs. The principal work 
is the “ Academy of Fine Arts, Bristol” (110), 
‘by Messrs. C. Underwood and J. H. Hirst. 
|The building belongs, in style, to the Venetian 
Italian, and is remarkable for the advantage 
that has been taken of the site and the 
purpose of the building, to get effect by 
a prominent feature, and for the arrange- 
'ment of the steps and the base of the composi- 
tion. The chief element of the design is a 
| loggia of five arches with three-quarter columns 
| of the Corinthian order, the three centre arches 
being reached by a broad thght of steps from a 
balustraded landing and side flights. The 
order is continued with pilasters in the wings. 
These last are kept subordinate. Above the log- 
gia is an attic, with pilasters and semicircular 
panels for alto-rilievos and inscriptions ; and 
a group of seulpture emblematic of the town 
lof Bristol, is at the summit. The podium, or 
| basement to the landing, has an entrance-way 
ito the lower story, in the centre; and the 
| setting-back of the building and flights of 
| steps, and disposition of the ground and acces- 
| sories, are made conducive to the effect. The 
general grouping of the design is excellent ; 


enter into their constitution, from the calibre | 
of the minds that were exercised on them, | 


and the architectural character is worthy of the 
subject, and creditable to the time. 

In the Roman Italian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Messrs. Banks and Barry exhibit two 
designs of superior character (5 and 14). The 
first, “‘ A Street Facade,” is remarkable for the 


_good proportion of the mouldings, the variation 
fluences. There are, however, separate styles|in the string-courses, and the grouping of the 
which are peculiarly deserving of study,— | 


window-openings, — the whole proving that 
etlect does not depend so much upon the 
novelty of the separate features, as upon the 
manner in which parts are combined and ar- 
ranged with reference to one another. The 
other design, one for the front of the “ Mutual 
Life Assurance Society,” submitted in compe- 
tition, may be referred to in similar terms. 
Here, pilasters, features belonging to a class of 
decorative accessories which form the ground 
of objection to the whole style with some per- 
sons,—on the assertion that such accessories 
are constructed decorations rather than deco 
rated construction,—are obviously appropriate, 
~—the idea of strength in the narrow piers, no 
less than the fact of it, being required to satisfy 
the observer. Indeed, this ideal structural pur- 
pose, if we may so speak, has often greater 
effect on the mind than real knowledve as to 
strength and sufticiency,—as weshall have oc ca 
sion to show a little further on. Similar rea- 
sons, with reference to apparent utility, would 
be found to justify the use of most of the 
Italian dressings. Not exactly so, however, 
in the design shown in the drawing entitled 
“Street Architecture ” (68), by Mr. J. Wylson,— 
where there are three fronts,—one designed for 
stonework ; one for stone, brick, and tiles ; and 
the other for stone, brick, and terra-cotta. 
Here, in the Italian design, there is the fault,— 
not one of the style,—-of construeted decoration, 
—for, the orders do not include the whole height 
of the front, and might well be open to the 
objection, unfairly brought against many of the 
Venetian works of the sixteenth century, 
namely, that the orders have no structural office, 
and apparently could fall off from the front. One 
of Mr. Wylson’s designs is noticeable for the 
good treatment of the shep-front. The arching- 
over, getting a mezzanine story,so as to overcome 


‘the unstructural character which is general in 


buildings where the usual arrangement of the 


shop exists, is no fresh notion; bat it, or 
'some analogous method, should be resorted to 


in London street-architecture generally, instead 


| of exceptionally. We have had occasion to say 


much, on former occasions, on this matter. 


‘The object is less satisfactorily attained, in 


the “ Houses and Shops, Loughborough-place, 
Brixton” (76), by Mr. J. Johnson: there, 
though there is merit in the design, the brick 
piers of the mezzanine carried on iron columns, 
do not realise the character of treatment wanted : 
the arrangement only serves to show that an 
effect of weakness is inseparable from the use 
of slender iron columns bearing masses, and 
that however knowledge of the strength of 
materials may satisfy the mind of the observer 
in one respect, there will be no perfect idea of 
stability conveyed without massiveness and 
breadth of base, or the use of the arch having 
sufficient piers and abutments. Better effect 
may be attained when window and glass-surface 
form the feature of the whole front, as in 
Mr. I’ Anson’s “ New Chambers in Fenchurch- 
street ” (83), of which the drawing is exhibited 
by Mr. R. B. Marsh. Here is the very limit of 
the appropriate use of narrow piers. Still it 
may be doubted how far it is possible to pro- 
duce all the “ breadth” which good architecture 
has, without such obvious structural support as 
is so easily supplied to the eye by a predomi- 
nance of wall surface. The complete failure of 
the Crystal Palace style of architecture, in 
this, — its dependence for external effect, 
upon mere outline and comprehensive bulk, 
—jillustrates the character of the difficulty 
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into which the demands in many of the City mental heads and reveals chamfered, and of Taunton Church (97) deserves examination, 
buildings are getting us ; though, if from the wooden mullions and transoms. The effect in as also Mr. Ww. FF; Griffith's * Restoration of 
narrowness of the streets, or peculiar wants in the view is benefited by the good treatment of Anglo-Norman Doorway, St. Saviour’s Church, 
certain cases, greater light than usual is called the red brick terrace-wall. The same architect Southwark” (145). 

for, it must be provided. A return to the use also exhibits (94) “ A Chapel about _to be Mr. Ashpitel has an interesting contribution, 
of mullions and transoms may afford the means erected for the City of London Hospital for namely, the “Suburban Model Cottages for per- 
of reconciling the demands of convenience and Diseases of the Chest, Victoria-park,” a low sons in business, superior artizans, &e. ; erected 
architectural beauty; and lessons from the building with octagonal projections in the at Hackney” (47). Each cottage lets for 7s. a 
Elizabethan houses —in which you did not place of transepts, a turret in the angle, and week, and is said to return 8 per cent. ; and 
know where to put yourself “to be out of the details of modified “decorated” Gothic cha- the accommodation provided consists on the 
sun”—may be learned, better than rule of racter. ground floor, of a living-room, kitchen, scullery, 
precedent, or from the peculiar Venetian of | “The Minton Testimonial” (412), by Messrs. and conveniences at the back, and on the first 
San Michele—often characterized by a certain Pugin and Murray, is a good design, with more floor of three bed-rooms, and a small closet. The 
preponderance of the window surface. Mr. of the Italian character than there is in the plan is necessarily brought within narrow 
l’Anson’s “Colonial Life Assurance Office, works we have lately mentioned ; and the limits, the entrance standing back from the 
Lombard-street,” some time since illustrated same architects exhibit (Nos. 6 and 406 to line of front, and the way to the yard being 
in our journal, and of which there is here a 411), a number of illustrations of ae the Cathe- through the kitchen and scullery ; but the 
photograph (266), produces on the whole a dral of Dadizeele, near Bruges. The view fittings as described, are of a superior sort ; the 
better result. In another photograph (405) the and plan were engraved in our last volume. | stairs are of slate, and the external character is 
same architect shows a house at West Kingston, We have also given the Tower, Engine-house, | inviting. The doorway has dressings of Ran- 
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which appears to have considerable merit. 
Mr. Knightley’s “London Master Bakers’ Pen- (133), by Mr. R. Rawlinson. 
sion Society's Almshouses, Lea-bridge-road” | Church architecture is not very largely re- 
(12), deserves notice for the effect whichis gained presented : there are, however, a few designs 
there with very simple elements. It serves to which we have not noticed. One of the best is 
show that there is no necessity, even in buildings Mr. M. Digby Wyatt’s “ Original Design for a 
of this class, for resorting to new styles to get Church now erecting [in another style], near 
variety of character. Mr. Knightley has, how- Brentwood, Essex” (90). There is some fresh- 
ever, adopted the Gothic style in another design ness of thought in its main features, and in its 
for the same building (52), with an excellent details, which belong to the Early English 
result. The “Design for the Bristol Lunatic class. The bays externally are coupled, with 
Asylum,” by Mr. J. H. Hirst, “to which gables transversely to the aisles ; and inter- 
the third premium was awarded,” is marked, nally, the piers alternate in design ; the minor 
and in a greater degree, by qualities of the piers carrying sub-arches to the main arches 
same kind. It has an extensive frontage ; but which spring from the main alternate piers. 
the parts group and mass well together, and yet In the wooden roof, good effect is obtained 
have sufficient variety,—the latter effect being by springing the principal or arched support 
attained chiefly by the roofs. Almost the only to the collar, from a point very low down, 
other design in the general collection that can and filling up the spandril below the clerestory, 
be properly classed as Italian, is Mr. T. by a figure under a canopy. Mr. Wyatt's 
Worthington’s interior of the “ Proposed new design for the “Corrugated Iron Church” 
Assembly-rooms at Manchester ” (65). (106 and 109), “built for exportation to Ran- 
It is easier to say what description of taste is goon,” externally bears the impress of an ob- 
wanting in the designs of thenon-medicval class, S¢Tvance of the orthodox plan, but tends to 
than to describe that which there is. Acharacter Show an apparent inherent inapplicability in 
which we call pure Italian—though not on that 8°me inventions and materials to the realiza- 
t tion of beauty; internally, however, both 
novelty and good effect are obtained. The 
works at least that are important in subject or T0of-covering seems to be double, and good 
treatment. The necessity, however, of a con- arrangements are designed as to temperature and 
stant reference to the best examples—not for Ventilation. The Public Hall of the new 
precedent, but for that correction, by com- Post-office, Calcutta” (87), ri A yatt, 
parison of ideas, which the most originative shows an adaptation of a style of the country ; 
minds must need—is evidenced by several ‘ : 
works in the collection, and those even such as_ Pointed arches, carrying a low lantern, or cleres- 
offer the best auspices for future architecture. tory light.— Mr. Tr. Worthington’s “Design for 
It is impossible to leave Mr. Edmeston’s works ® Parish ( hurch (91), . dines well age Naan 
out of this generalization: they have novelty detailed ore ype seep m4 - = t ee 
and unquestionably merit ; but some of the de- Tated” style. The same architect's “ Section 
tails are rather uncouth and ponderous, as, for and Interior of Mayfield Baths and Laundries, 
example, the masses which he sometimes places Manchester (78), represents a work of consider- 
on his capitals in lieu of architraves,—see the @ble importance amongst buildings of the 
view of the exterior of No. 114, Piccadilly (16), Kind. We shall probably give some further 
—the work a capital one nevertheless, though particulars of it. Messrs. Habershon exhibit 
best as to the picturesque effect and decoration V! 
of the interior (17 and 18). The architraves, or they have built or restored lately (29). Mr. 
corbels, referred to, from which the arches Street exhibits a view of the Church at Hayley 
spring, of course are derived from Byzantine (46); and some “Sketches of Schools” (149), 
models ; but something of structural importance erected from his designs. lta ae “gate ha 
or ornamental requirement seems to have been| Amongst the Gothic works we might ao © 
lost in the transmutation. In the porches to named somewhat earlier, Mr. Truefitt’s Schools 
houses at Canonbury (430), the pedestals seem 4t Bryn Coch, Vale of Neath” (101), of which 
as if they had been denuded of their mouldings We give a view in our present number, 
at the fronts, and the “Sketches for Chimney \ 
Tops,” on the same sheet, have hardly the bold. thorpe, - Louth (102), and x the Catholic 
ness required for great elevation. Good designs Apostolic Church at W are” (103), all good 
suited to lofty shafts are much wanted. examples of decorative character produced 
Originality is not beauty : it is athing essential by very simple elements. Mr. Truefitt’s most 
for the expression of architectural art ; but its Prominent contribution, however, is “A Public 
presence alone does not necessarily involve the Drinking-place for the Parks” (50), one of his 


score deficient in freshness and art—is, we have 
intimated, observable in few cases, or in few 


art. Let this simple truth be ever borne in applications of encaustic tiles in a framing of 


mind, and we may escape much prejudicial ornamental iron-work. Mr. Goldie contributes 
exaltation of mere novelty, and much of inat- 4 drawing of the design for the High Altar, 
tention to the lessons open to us in the every- Lille Cathedral (396), one of the series to which 


and the chief features in the view are large | 


ews and plans of a number of churches which | 


“* Additions to Manor House at Little Caw- | 


and chimney of the Worthing Water-Works | some’s stone. 


In noticing the competition drawings, we 
only mentioned those for the Blackburn In- 
firmary. Eleven drawings are here exhibited. 
Mr. J. J. Jackman’s design (113) is one of the 
best of those in the Gothie style. It has a 
good feature in the arcade, carrying a wooden 
verandah to the floor above. Of the designs 
which are in Italian, or a derivate style, 
Mr. G. T. Jarvis’s (115) appeared to us the 
best. The grouping of the portions of the 
building here is good ; whereas in many of the 
designs, the details and the scattered blocks 
of the building produce a result which can 
be likened only to that where a band has 
every performer playing his own tune. Mr. 
J. P. Jones’s design (122) in the French- 
Italian style, however, is not open to this 
complaint.* 

The designs for objects of decorative and 
ornamental art are not numerous. Mr. 
Digby Wyatt's “ Working Drawing from which 
the Mechi Testimonial, forming a Lamp and 
Candelabrum, was executed” (84), we are glad 
to see as evidence that these works are being 
put into proper hands. Lately, the natu- 
ralistic principle in such designs has exclu- 
sively prevailed ; and no one knows better 
than Mr. Wyatt the necessity of a leading 
architectural or structural principle. Still, 
in this case, somewhat more of structural 
‘character in the stem and feet of the cande- 
labrum, might have been introduced with 
advantage. 
| But here we must bring our notices to an 
‘end ; hoping that next year the Exhibition 
‘may be established in its new quarters, 





| 


with increased advantages to all. Let us 


add, that if competition drawings are to con- 


tinue to form a leading part of the collection ; 
some additional particulars for identification, 


and as to the original “ instructions,” might be 
eon: given in the pages of the catalogue. 





| MR. SCOTT’S LECTURE ON GOTHIC ARCHI- 
| TECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
| In the introductory lecture which I had the 
| honour of reading last year, I endeavoured to give 
an outline of the varied claims of the architecture 
‘which was developed in our own and neighbouring 
countries during the Middle Ages, upon the study 
both of architects and lovers of art at the present 
day. 
| I will not recapitulate what I then said, but 
presuming that by your honouring me with your 
presence you admit the subject to be well worthy 
of your attention, will crave your indulgence 
while I endeavour, at the risk of appearing to be 
going over a trite and almost exhausted subject, 
to give a brief outline of the rise and development 
of the architecture whose claims upon your study 
I then attempted to advocate. 
| _My object is rather to trace out the reawakening 
of art in the eleventh and following centuries, 


. . . | . . . . 
where varied, but always useful, works of the “special honourable mention and diploma of | from the slumber in which it had so long lain, 


asv. 
i Mr. Lamb’s works are of the class that often drawings for the proposed church at Berne, 
are the more meritorious, the more they are Which received a gold medal” (447). 
difficult of description. He certainly introduces The merits of Mr. Colling’s “The Albany : 
original and picturesque features into most of Merchants’ Offices,” Liverpool, are known to our 
his designs. His “Newton Hall, near Dun- readers. The entrance vestibule, with coupled 
mow, now erecting for Sir B. Henniker, Bart.” and clustered columns, and good ornament to 
(88), is Gothic, so far as the use of gables with the capitals and arches, is shown (81). Amongst 


merit” was awarded; and also a “series of | than to chronicle its changes during the chaotic 
; “ £ 


ages which followed the final catastrophe of the 
| ancient world. Like the contemporary fable of the 

seven sleepers at Ephesus, its changes during this 
| dreamy interval were but the turnings of the 
| slumberer from the right side to the left, and little 
| need is there to investigate such sluggish and dis- 


connected movements: our concern is rather with 





corbie-steps and general character may justify the drawings illustrating existing buildings, oh * The design for the Ulster Bank (250), mentioned in @ 


former notice, should have been ascribed to Mr. C. 


such classification. The windows have seg- recording what is past, Mr. J. D. Wyatt’s Tower | Kirkby. 
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living and energetic art, and if we stop at all to 
inquire into its semi-dormant condition, it is rather 
for the sake of judging what were the elements of 


life which it retained, than from any really prac- | 


tical interest which attaches to its productions. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a state of 
things so utterly anomalous and contrary to all 
historical precedent as that of Western Europe 
after the deluge of northern barbarism had anni- 
hilated the mightiest empire the world ever saw, 
and almost swept from the face of the earth the 
arts and literature which it had taken the whole 
period of human history to generate. Like the 
giant-slayers of old romance, the barbarous con- 
querors must have been filled with awe in con- 
templating the stupendous proportions of their 
now lifeless victim; and while wandering amidst 
the mighty monuments of the people they had 
overthrown, they must have been inspired with 
deep veneration for their intellectual power, and 
with ardent longings to inherit some portion of 
their skill ;—aspirations which, if we may judge 
from some of the structures erected by Theodoriec, 
there can be little doubt would have been realized 
had not every wave as it subsided been succeeded 
by a fresh torrent of barbarism. The lamp of art 
was only saved from utter extinction by two 
surviving institutions—the Western Church and 
the Eastern Empire; the one seeming to absorb 
each succeeding wave of conquering barbarism, 


and the other to supply to each those elements of 


civilization by which its fury was in its turn to be 
abated. 

As might be expected from the circumstances 
of their position, the architectural efforts of the 
new races were founded on the basis of the Roman 
monuments, with whose vestiges they were on 
every hand surrounded, aided by friendly and con- 
tinuous importations of the still living art of the 
Eastern empire: their elements were the Chris- 
tianized Roman of the Western Basilica and the 
newly-developed architecture of the Byzantine 
church. Long, long, however, was it before any 
distinctive style was developed out of these 
elements. The efforts of Theodoric must be con- 
sidered as rather Byzantine than Gothic ; and for 
three centuries so little, if any, was the progress, 
that we find Charlemagne, the refounder of the 
empire, actually despoiling the palace of the early 
Gothic king to use its architectural fragments in 
his own structures! 

There can be no doubt, however, that the efforts 
made by Charlemagne for the revival of art would 
have soon produced some great results, had he been 
followed by successors in any degree worthy of 
him ; but, so far from this, the nations he governed 
seem to have fallen back into almost worse bar- 
barism than before, while the incursions of North- 
men, Huns, and Saracens long repressed every 
effort after better things. We know little of the 
actual state of architecture during this melan- 
choly period. The notion of Charlemagne having 
found a distinctive style of architecture in Lom- 
bardy, and having transplanted it to the banks of 
the Rhine, seems to be little more than a myth, 
though I think it not improbable that the Lom- 
bards had already taken some steps towards the 
formation of a new style. 

It is dubious whether a fragment of the struc- 
tures erected by the Lombard kings now exists 
from which we may ascertain their style, and 
though it is possible that the subsequent architec- 
ture may have been influenced by them in some 
degree, it is certain that the models which the 
Frankish emperor more especially followed were 
rather found in Byzantine Ravenna than in bar- 
barous Lombardy, and the few remains of his 
architecture seem to be imitations of either Classic 
or Byzantine structures. 

In England the works of this period were a 
very rude and unintelligent imitation of those of 
the same period at Rome, united with a strange 
translation into stone of their own timber strue- 
tures, and occasionally enriched with that primi- 
tive kind of ornamentation which it is customary 
to call Runiec. ; 

In the north of France it would not appear that 
the humbler class of churches were much better 
than those of which we find the remains in our 
own country. The remnants of one of the 


churches erected at that period on the site now | 


occupied by Notre Dame, at Paris, are debased 
Roman, with Corinthian capitals; but the few 
remains of smaller churches, such as the old 
church at Beauvais, are not very unlike the Saxon 
structures in England. Of the latter, it is but 
fair to state that the fragments which remain 
nearly all belong to merely rustic churches, and 
are hardly fair specimens of their style: they 


and succeeding historians to the fact that they 
were supposed and intended to be in the Roman 
style: meaning thereby, not that of ancient Rome, 
but that which prevailed at the period, and which 
we usually designate as Basilican style. 

The dawn of better things may be dated from 
the commencement of the tenth century, and may 
be mainly attributed to the consolidation of the 
German empire under the three first Othos 
(936-1002), and their immediate successors, and 
more especially to the fact of these emperors 
having had Lombardy, equally with Germany, 
Switzerland, and portions of France, under thei 
sway; and thus, in some degree, uniting in one 
that vast expanse of country which extends from 
the banks of the Po to those of the Elbe. 

Though Charlemagne had been the first to 
establish this mighty empire,—and that on a yet 
grander scale,—and may claim the title of the 
founder of modern civilization, the seeds he had 
sown scarcely began to take root till the days of 
his German successors of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries; I say German successors, because the 
kings of France were his successors as Frankis/ 
kings, the others as German emperors, and from 
this time forward we find a sort of contest or com- 
petition ever going on, both in politics and arts, 
between those who represented him in these two 
capacities. 

From the commencement of the tenth century 
we find one style of architecture for a time spread- 


ing over the plains of Lombardy, the valleys of 


Switzerland, and that of the Rhine, and extending 


itself over Saxony and all the civilized parts of 


Germany. 

I do not say that the style was absolutely iden- 
tical, but still it was essentially the same. It 
was promoted by the same all-pervading political 
influence, and there can be no doubt that the 
same ecclesiastics, and even the same artists, were 
engaged in carrying it out, and that even among 
those most remote from one another, a constant 
interchange of views as to taste and construction 
was ever going on, while the differences which we 
observe would arise rather from those of climate, 
material, and proximity to the relics of ancient 
art than from any essential or intended difference 
of style. 

The force of the influence brought to bear at 
this period upon the furtherance of art, may be 
judged of from the accounts we have of the schools 
of art and science, established so far north as 
Hildesheim (in the neighbourhood of Brunswick 
and Hanover), by Bernward, bishop of that see, at 
the close of the tenth and the commencement of 
the eleventh century. Bernward was tutor, and 
afterwards chancellor, to Otho III., and there are 
extant portions of an elaborate treatise on geo- 
metry, from which he instructed that prince. He 
was himself skilled in many arts, as wall painting, 
the illumination of MSS. mosaics, working in 
metals, cutting and setting precious stones, as 
well as in architecture itself; and it is said that 
“whenever he found a youth with a feeling for 
art, he took him into his laboratory, and instructed 
him with the greatest kindness in giving the re- 
quired forms to stubborn metals, hard stone, 
wood, and ivory. The most artistic of these young 
men he always took with him when he travelled, 
especially when he went to Italy, that their taste 
might be improved by seeing masterly works of 
art, and hence be enabled to execute similar works 
at home.” Bernward rebuilt his cathedral, and 
erected the Church of St. Michael, at Hildesheim 
(still existing); and of his works in metal, there 
remain the gates and the spiral column (of which 
casts may be seen at the Crystal Palace), as well 
as the great Corona in the cathedral. I have 
dwelt the longer on these particulars, because we 
happen to have more complete records of Bern- 
ward than of most of his contemporaries in art, and 
because the sphere of his operations was at a 
point so distant from the recognized centres of 
art ;—and when it is recollected that he was 
contemporary with the erection of many of the 
great Romanesque cathedrals of Germany, as 
Mayence, Spire, and Bamberg, and of multitudes 
of less important churches (at the dedication of 
many of which he was present),—and further, 
that he lived earlier than the erection of the 


| Venice, or St. Zeno at Verona,—it will be seen 
| at once how early and energetic was the architec- 
tural movement in Germany under those emperors, 
| who were also kings of Italy; and we need not 
| wonder at the immense hold which the architec- 
| ture, thus generated, had over the national mind 
| of Germany. 

It is probable that about the same period, a 


afford, however, sufficient proof of the rude state| style somewhat analogous to the Lombardo- 


of art, though we have the witness of contemporary | Rhenish, though more strongly tinctured with | civilization shou 


Cathedral of Pisa, the Church of St. Mark at | 


Classic detail, was growing up in Provence, and 
the other southern provinces of France, spreading 
itself northward, and thus meeting the German 
variety on the borders of Switzerland, and in 
Burgundy. The dates, however, of buildings in 
those districts seem too indefinite to be argued 
upon with confidence, though it is certain that at 
a date somewhat later, a very noble and refined 
variety of Romanesque, but with a strong classic 
admixture, prevailed there. 

About the same time the development of a dis- 
tinctive style, was promoted in the north by an appa- 
rently adverse cause. The northmen under Rollo, 
having ravaged and possessed themselves of an ex- 
tensive province in the north of aud having 
soon afterwards joined the Christian Church, set 


themselves vigorously about the task of repairing 
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that they soon covered their land with edifices, 

at first, it is true, rude and simple,—but subse- 
quently possessing elements of dignity, and mas- 
sive grandeur of a very high order. 

Of the central district of the Frankish monarchy 
at this period, we have few architectural relics. 
The weakness of the Carlovingian monarchs, and 
the almost entire dismemberment of their domi- 
nions, left them, probably, little able to carry out 
great works; yet it cannot be doubted that the 
active genius of the race—surrounded as they 
were by the Romanesque developments of Lom- 
bardy, Provence, Rhineland, and Normandy 
could not have failed to have produced works fully 
proportioned in merit to those of their neighbours, 
though during the period of their subsequent 
greatness they were not deemed worthy to be 
detained. 

We now arrive at the period at which the reai 
subject of which I have undertaken to treat com- 
mences; and it may here be well to give a few 
moments’ consideration to the intrinsic nature of 
the art at this time being generated. 

The early architecture of Rome, 
pying a position between the Greek colonies to the 
south and the Etruscan cities to the north,—par- 
took, as it would seem probable, of the charac- 
teristics of both, and was more especially marked 
by the union of the Greek orders and their tra- 
beated structure with the arched construction 
shadowed forth by the buildings of Etruria. The 
whole history of Roman architecture seems to 
evince a competition, ever going on, between these 
rival systems. It was at first an unequal contest, 
for the arcuated system had never, when first 
taken up by the Romans, had the advantage of 
being treated as the vehicle for architectural deco- 
ration: it was as yet mere construction, while the 
trabeated system had passed through a refining 
process of two thousand years’ duration, and had 
been brought by the Greeks to the highest pitch 
of beauty and perfection. The Roman structures 
display every step in this contest; some of their 
greatest structures being purely arcuated and 
merely constructive ; others as purely trabeated,— 
mere imitations of Grecian architecture; but the 
majority uniting both in different proportions,— 
the Grecian element being very commonly little 

| more than a decorative over-laying of the arched 
reality. As time moved on, the arched construc- 
‘tion steadily gained ground ; not only were open- 
‘ings arched over, but wide spaces vaulted, both 
| domes, continuous cylindrical vaults, and those of 
the groined or intersecting form. 
| During the later ages of Pagan Rome, though 
| architecture, as a decorative art, was on the wane, 
the triumph of arched construction became more 
and more complete. Columns hitherto used to 
support horizontal entablatures were employed 
directly to carry arches, the architrave being bent 
linto a semicircle, instead of lying horizontally 
upon the column; while spaces of gigantic span 
were covered with groined vaulting, some reaching 
to a width never since attempted. In the Eastern 
Empire the Dome became subsequently the 
| favourite form of vault,—though in each division 
| of the Empire the arching over entire buildings 
in all its branches was practised with the greatest 
skill and success. 
During the dark interval which followed the 
(Gothic invasions, though constructive skill was 
| immensely reduced, the preponderance of arcuated 
| over trabeated architecture became yet more com- 
plete. The Creek element having during the later 
Roman period become merely decorative, and, 
therefore, no more than an artificial adjunct, it 
was natural that the overthrow of the ancient 
Id at once sweep it away as a 
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nseless luxury, and that the real and useful por- 
tions of architecture should alone survive, though 
the actual skill in using them would be reduced. 
We find accordingly, that during this interval 
architecture became purely arenated, though 
in Western Europe the more difficult forms of | 
arcuation, such as the vaulting over of lange spaces, | 
were usually avoided. This art, however, was 

never forgotten nor lost, but simply disused from | 
diminution of skill, and the grand characteristic | 
of the re-awakening of architecture was the revival | 
of these more difficult systems of construction ; 80 

much so, indeed, that nearly every structural | 
change which we trace from the tenth to the thir- 

teenth century arose, more or less, from the 
endeavour first to revive, and then to carry on to 
higher and higher perfection, the construction’ of 
arches and vaulting, and to elevate it from mere 
construction into the highest place among the 
means of producing beauty of decoration and 
sublimity of effect. 

In the south of Italy the architecture continued 
all along to follow, in the main, the character of 
the Roman basilica, and for a long period it is 
probable, as I have before stated, that most of the 
northern churches were rude imitations of this 
type; but gradually in the countries north of the 
Po a new form came over the architecture, which 
ever after distinguished northern from southern 
buildings, and which may be designated by the 
family name of Gothic, not only as being the pro- 
genitor of the style which has generally received 
that title, but as being actually in a great degree 
the style of the nations of Gothie extraction as 
distinguished from those of Roman parentage. 
This style has generally received the name of 
Romanesque or Romane, to distinguish it from 
the Pointed-arched style which succeeded it, 
but is by Mr. Fergusson more philosophically 
termed the round-arched Gothic, while he 
transters the term Romanesque to the Chris- 
tianized Roman or Basilican style. This is 
far more correct than the usual nomenclature ; 
but as the latter is established by custom, I shall 
not depart from it, but shall, for convenience, 
designate this round-arched Gothic style, as dis- 
tinguished from the Christian Roman and from 
the Pointed style, by the customary name of 
Romanesque. 

Of this style the following may be enumerated 
as the leading characteristics :— 

1. Subordination of the arches. 

2. Sub-division of piers to meet the subordina- 
tion of arches. 

3. Introduction of systems of moulding and 
decoration proper to sub-divided arches. 

4. The use of shafts or colonettes as means of 
decoration and accentuation. 

5. The entire relinquishment of classic propor- 
tions in the columns, which are henceforth pro- 
portioned in thickness to their load irrespective 
of their height. 

6. A system of decoration of its own,—founded 
on Roman and Byzantine, but worked up into a 
new character,—more or less independent. of the 
original types, according to the locality and to its 
removal from, or proximity to, antique monu- 
ments. 

7. Great thickness of walls to resist the thrust 
of vaulting, aided by flat pilaster-like buttresses 
in the principal plains of pressure. 

8. In many cases,—indeed as a general rule,— 
an air of gigantic massiveness in the entire con- 
struction. 

9. The vaulting at first exactly aceords with 
that of Roman buildings embracing the barrel- 
vault, the groined vault, and the dome, in nearly 
all the hitherto attained varieties. The arches 
always either semi-circular or segmental. 

The above characteristics are chiefly of a mecha- 
nical nature ;—the style possesses, however, senti- 
ments of an infinitely nobler kind than anything 
which these merematerial elements could impart. It 
possesses a sternness and dignity almost unearthly, 
—a majestic severity of sentiment which seems, 
as it were, to rebuke the unpitying barbarity of 
the age, and to awe its rude and lawless spirits 
into obedience to the precepts of the divine law. 
Its aspect is religious to the utmost extreme; but 
it expresses the stern uncompromising severity of 
religion, rather than its more winning and ele- 

yating attributes ;—the asceticism of St. John the 
Baptist—the rebuker of sin, and the preacher of 
repentance and of righteousness, rather than the 
spirituality of St. John the Evangelist, the 
preacher of Christian love, devotion, and praise. 
The sentiment they would express seems not so 
much “ Worship the Lord in the beauty of Holi- 
ness,” as “Fear before Him all the Earth,” and 
the task they prescribe to their ministers to be 
rather to proclaim “ the day of vengeance” than 
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“the acceptable fear of the Lord;” less “to bind 
up the broken-hearted, aud comfort all that 
mourn,” than “to lift up their voice like a 
trumpet, and show the people their transgres- 
sions,” 

This stern simplicity is not, however, universal ; 
for the first of the Romanesque architects ocea- 
sionally indulged in even rich ornamentation, and 
at a later date often carried it to profusion: yet 
even in the richest decorations they continued 
grave and severe,—their lines were hard and 
precise,—their foliage strong and harsh, and their 
figure-sculpture (unless intended to be grotesque) 
was the very image of sternness; rude in art, but 
often of great dignity of expression ; and, though 
in an age like ours of technical perfection and 
flippant criticism, it often provokes a smile, it was 
in its own simple and untechnical age, well cal- 
culated to produce wholesome and solemnizing 
impressions. 

This is the style of which we should first treat 
when attempting to trace the history of Medizval 
architecture. It is a mistake to imagine Pointed 
architecture to be severed by a great gulph from 
the Romanesque,—the Pointed Gothic from the 
Round :—it is its legitimate offspring, or rather 
itself ina more advanced stage of its development. 
The change from the Round-arched to the Pointed- 
arched Gothic, is no change of essential princi- 
ples; it is but the carrying on to their inevitable 
results of the principles of refinement, purifica- 
tion, elevation, the perfeeting of the construction, 
and the softening down of the asperity of expres- 
sion which were going on during the whole of the 
Romanesque period, Nearly every characteristic 
of Pointed architecture finds its type or its per- 
fected model in the Romanesque. They are not 
two styles, but one ;—the earlier and the later 
phases of the same architecture; the latter being 
only the carrying on to perfection of the progres- 
sion which had during every moment of its domi- 
nion, and in every province of its empire, been 
uniformly going on in the former. 

Though the refining process went unceasingly 
on during the whole history of Romanesque archi- 
tecture, and affected all its features, it would 
appear that the constant endeavours to bring to 
perfection its various systems of vaulting were the 
greatest causes of the change from the Round to 
the Pointed style. I will therefore endeavour to 
give a concise outline of the changes in this 
branch of construction during this period. 

The churches of Western Europe, up to this 
time, like the early basilicas, were for the most 
part covered with timber roofs, and the task which 
the Romanesque builders proposed to themselves 
was to convert them into vaulted churches. 

The most normal and readily-invented vault is 
that of the continuous barrel, or demi-cylindrical 
form, covering an oblong building from end to 
end, and the most readily conceived idea, where 
the building has to be roofed over such a vault, is 
to fill in the space between the arch and the 
triangle of the roof solid, and make at once the 
ceiling of the room and the support of the roof 
covering. Such a vault, however, has considerable 
outward thrust, and, being heavily loaded at the 
crown, would require walls of great thickness to 
stand against it. Let us suppose it applied to the 
nave of a basilica in the place of a timber roof, 
and it is obvious that, being balanced on two 
ranges of columns, it could not stand for a moment 
without some very effective contrivance in the 


' construction in the aisles to buttress up the walls 


and pillars on which this barrel-vault is to rest. 
In the baths of Diocletian, the basilica of Max- 
entius, and other great Roman halls, this was met 
by cross walls, pierced only by small archways, 
and placed at intervals, dividing the aisles into 
chambers, each of which was covered by a short 
barrel-vault, at right angles to that over the cen- 
tral space. This, however, would be inconsistent 
with the uses of a church, and, indeed, applies to 
a groined, rather than a barrel vault, though a 
very similar expedient was sometimes used by the 
Romanesque builders by covering the aisles with 
cross barrel-vaults, as those above described, sup- 
ported by arches across the aisles, instead of by 
cross walls. Another system was to cover the 
aisles by a half, or a little more than a half longi- 
tudinal barrel-roof, forming a continuous arched 
buttress to the continuous central vault. This 
gave them a perfectly vaulted building of trust- 
worthy construction, provided only that the aisle 
walls were of sufficient strength. The barrel 
vaults were often both strengthened, and their 
monotony relieved, by arched ribs added to the 
thickness over each pillar of the nave, and repeated 
over the aisles, while these planes of extra strength 
were carried through to the exterior in the form of 
buttresses of small projection against the aisle walls, 
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The builders of sueh churches were not, how. 
ever, ignorant of the principles of the groined or 
intersecting vault formed by the inter-penetration 
of two demi-cylinders, and so largely used by the 
Romans. They did not use them in such build. 
ings, because their main vault rising into the roof, 
they could not, under the same roof’ plane, intro. 
duce the intersecting vaults, though this had been 
effected in Reman structures by a series of cross 
gables over the cross vaults. In churches of the 
same kind, however, we find the groined vauit 
used to carry a gallery in the aisles, all the rest 
‘remaining as before. 
It would appear that the obvious mechanical] 
advantages it offered, led, at an early period, in the 
south of France, to the substitution of the Pointed 
for the round arch in the great vault of churches 
of this construction; but I will suppose, for the 
present, the semicircle to be strictly adhered to. 


The great defect in such a chureh as I am sup- 
posing would be want of light in the nave, from 
the absence of clerestory windows; and as such 
windows had been in use from the days of the 
earliest. basilicas, this loss would be fully appre- 
ciated. 

The first idea for obviating it was to lower the 
springing of the vault for the sake of bringing the 
thrust to bear upon a portion of the wall more 
capable of resisting it, and, by raising the nave 
relatively to its aisles, to obtain space for a range 
of small windows between the roof of the aisle and 
the springing of the main vault. This, however, 
was a most unsatisfactory arrangement ; it com- 
promised the security of the structure, and gained 
but a very miserable range of lights. 

This difficulty led to the somewhat unpalatable 
measure of lowering the springing of the main 
vault so much as to bring its crown below the 
level of the walls, and to convert it from a barrel 
into a groined vault. The springing being then 
level with the impinging line of the aisle roofs, a 
good «butment was obtained, while the cross vaults 
afforde:: ample space for clerestory windows. I 
called this an unpalatable expedient for two rea- 
sons :—Ist, because it involved the loss of the 
entire height of the roof as a part of the interior ; 
and, 2ndly, because it led to the relinquishment 
of the incombustible construction, by rendering it 
impossible to make the vaulting to form the actual 











roof, and the consequent necessity for a timber roof 


above it. In a northern climate, however, this 
was not an unmitigated loss; for a vault imme- 
diately under the roof-covering is always damp, 
and extremely difficult of repair; and we shall see 
that the loss of height was soon compensated for 
by a subsequent invention, while the substitution 
of a groined for a barrel vault not only introduced 
a beautiful in place of a comparatively dull form, 
but did away with the illogical characteristic of a 
continuous vault supported by detached pillars ; 
the load being now collected together into points 
immediately over its supports. The same cause 
would naturally lead to the abandonment of the 
demi-cylindrical vaulting of the aisles, the need for 
abutment being now not continuous, but in de- 
tached points. The aisles were consequently co- 
vered with groined vaults, a cross wall being raised 
upon their transverse arches, or arcs doubleaur, 
which served as buttresses to the main vault, or 
would even carry external buttresses against the 
clerestory wall. The blank wall in the nave, caused 
by the space between the groining and roof of the 
aisles was subsequently occupied by a gallery, so 
well known as the “ triforium.” 
| A difficulty here presented itself which T must 
state before proceeding further, as much stress 
had been laid upon it, and it unquestionably exer- 
cised a strong influence upon the subsequent ar- 
rangements. It is this: the simple groined vault 
being formed by the intersection of demi-cylinders, 
demanded that the space covered by it should be 
divided into perfect squares. Now, the aisles of a 
church being usually about half the width of the 
nave, it follows that the groining of both cannot 
be square. If those of the aisles are so, those of 
the main vault must be about twice as wide as 
they are long; while if these are made square, 
those of the aisles will be twice as long as they 
are wide. The first alternative was that most 
usually adopted north of the Alps, though the 
second was more frequent in Italy. The difficulty 
was how to grointhese obloi ays Itwas not, how- 
ever, a new difficulty: it had occurred in Roman 
structures, where it was met by the simple expe- 
dient of raising the springing of the narrower 
vault so high that its crown was level with that of 
the wider one. This answered the purpose, but it 
produced a most unpleasant lire of intersection, 
reducing the vault, in fact, for a portion of its 
height, to a mere strip of the are-doubleau, and 
giving a winding intersection for the remainder of 
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do not intersect in a plane. 

The mathematical solution of the problem would | 
have been to make the section of the narrower | 
vault an upright semi-ellipse; but this does not | 
appear to have been at any period adopted, or if 
at all, in exceptional cases only. The pointed | 
arch would have been an approximate expedient, | 
and its introduction has been very ingeniously | 
attributed to this difficulty,—a theory to which I 
shall have again to allude. 

Another solution of it would be to make all the 
arches semicircles, but to raise up the crown of | 
the vaults of smaller diameter in a curve to meet 
the others, thus making it (roughly speaking) a | 
portion of an annulus instead of a cylinder. 

This had one great disadvantage: that it cut 
off a considerable portion of the space for the} 
clerestory windows, or, if the level of the main | 
rault was raised to obviate this, it became impos- | 
sible to have a tie-beam to the roof. The system | 
actually adopted in most instances would appear | 
to have been a union of that last named with the | 
Roman mode of stilting the narrow vaults, the 
difference of height being made up partly by 
raising its springing, and partly by elevating the | 
crown. 

While these perplexities, however, were under 
consideration several others arose, every one of 
which led to the introduction of features essential 
to the perfecting both of the style and construc- 
tion. The first was the desire to elevate the, 
central vault to a higher level, both for the sake 
of compensating for the loss sustained when it 
was brought down below the roof, and also to 
obtain a greater space for the clerestory windows. 
This involved again the difficulty as to abutment, 
through its raising the springing of the vault 
above the roof of the aisles. We have seen that, 
where reduced to a similar difficulty with the 
barrel vault, the architects of the south of France 
had at an earlier period resorted to the pointed 
vault as having less outward thrust. The same 
expedient was now had recourse to for groined 
vaulting ; the main arches of which were now— 
towards the middle of the twelfth century — 
changed from semicircle to the pointed arch. 
When the elevation of the clerestory above the 
aisles was but moderate, this was often found 
sufficient ; but the construction was precarious, and 
in many instances failed, and a more perfect mode 
of meeting the case was required. What was de- 
manded was the power to elevate the clerestory 
with the main vault to any reasonable height 
above the aisle without endangering the stability 
of the structure. 

Here the recollection of an earlier expedient 
came to the rescue. It will be remembered that 
the early barrel-vaults were buttressed by ha/f- 
barrel vaults over the aisles, thus doing away with 
the clerestory. A continuous vault demanded a 
continuous abutment ; but, now that the pressure 
was concentrated into detached planes, it became 
sufficient that the abutment also should be in 
those planes; and though the continuous semi- 
vault would do away with clerestory windows, 
detached semi-arches would have no such effect. 
The thought accordingly occurred of erecting the 
arc-doubleau of the old semi-vault in open air as a 
buttress to the main vault of the groined church : 
and hence that much-admired, and of course also 
much-depreciated feature,—the flying buttress. 
The pressure being concentrated upon points, it 
became also necessary to fortify those points by 
attached buttresses of considerable projection, | 
such as we henceforth find to have become a lead- 
ing external characteristic of medizval structures. 
The wall, in fact (where the system was carried to 
its extreme limits), became a mere curtain, needed 
rather for enclosure than for strength, and capable 
of being pierced with windows to any required 
extent ;—a liberty which the contemporaneous 
development of stained glass caused to be unhesi- 
tatingly taken advantage of. 

I must, however, return to the vaulting, having 
overstepped my chronology by not yet noticing 
another most important invention; I mean the 
introduction of groin-ribs—those narrow arches 
erected under the lines of intersection of the 
vaults. The early groins had no ribs excepting | 
the transverse ones, or arcs-doubleaux ; the edges | 
at which the vaults ent one another were left | 
bare, and were the weakest parts of the construc- | 
tion, often but faintly marked, and not necessarily | 
lying in planes. In more complicated vaults, 
such as now became necessary, this system could 
scarcely be continued, and the introduction of a 
stone rib under every intersection may be viewed | 
as the crowning fact in the development of 
vaulting. 

It is impossible to lay too much stress upon its 








| used for the main arch only of the greater vault : | ; 
| selves which descend to the floor, and the pillars 
| are only vertical fasces formed of all the members 


the height, as two cylinders of unequal diameter | importance, for it changed the entire geometrical entire construction of religious edifices was de- 


system. Up to that time the construction of | 
groining was wholly governed by the forms of the 
vaulting surfaces ;—the intersections being allowed | 
to take their chance, and to present any irregu- | 
larity of figure, while the wide surtaces of vaulting | 
were apparently carried on mere pins’ points at | 
the springing,—correct enough as mathematical | 
figure, but ill calculated for strength. Now, how- | 
ever, the intersecting lines assumed the govern- | 
ment of the construction, and the form of the | 
surface was made to accommodate itself to them. 
They were always in planes, and always true | 
figures,—usually arcs of circles,—but the panels | 
of vaulting became often irregular in their con- 
figuration, and could be twisted to meet contin- 
gent requirements without offending the eye; 
while the ribs, all meeting in a solid springer at | 
the foot, brought down the pressure and deposited | 
it firmly upon the points of support. 

It will be seen from the above that the pointed | 
arch was not introduced into medieval structures 
from mere caprice—merely from seeing it else- | 
where and taking a fancy to its form; but from | 
the necessities of construction,—from its increased | 
strength and diminished thrust. It was at first | 


the same reason soon led to its introduction 
wherever great weight was to be carried, as under 
towers, &c ; but forall small arches the semicircle 
was long retained. I have alluded to the very 
beautiful theory that it was introduced for the 
side arches of oblong groins, simply as a means of 
obtaining arches of equal height with only half 
the span with those of the main vault. True it is | 
that, at alater date, it became most useful for this | 
purpose, but a careful study of the monuments 
in which it is first systematically used clearly 
shows that its introduction was from staftical and | 
neither geometrical nor merely esthetical mo- 
tives; for in the face of that theory we find the 
narrower arch or wall-rib remaining round long 
after the wider arch had become pointed. Such 
is the case in nearly all the earlier of the French 
transitional churches, as at Noyon and St. Germain 
des Pres; and we see the same at Canterbury. In 
most of these buildings the narrow arch is stilted 
and its crown raised up as before described, thus 
losing a part of the clerestory wall, a disadvantage 
obviated when the pointed arch became more 
frankly acknowledged. 

Although, however, the pointed arch was actually 
adopted from simple necessities of construction, its 
advantages in all points of view soon became appa- 
rent. In an essentially arcuated style it becomes 
necessary not only to have the command of a form | 
of arch capable of carrying the greatest weights 
and of requiring the least abutment, but it is 
essential to have at command an arch of variable 
proportions. It carries absurdity on the very face 
of it, that while able to give our piers a greater or | 
a less degree of height at pleasure, we should 
have no such power over the arch they sustain ; not | 
to mention the numerous cases in which we have | 
to bring together arches of unequal span, and 
which, nevertheless, demand an equal height. The 
rules of harmony imperatively demand that the 
arch should be equally capable of modification in 
its proportions of height to width with all other 
features of the architecture. 

In the above outline of the history of vaulting 
I have, for the sake of simplicity, omitted two 
modes actually adopted to avoid the difficulty of 
oblong groining over naves. The first, which was 
common in German round-arched churches, was to 
make the vaulting of the nave simply to comprise 
two bays of the aisles, thus bringing the main 
vault equally into squares with those of the aisles. 
The second was the use of what Dr. Whewell has 
entitled serpartite vaulting, and which is common 
both in France, Germany, and England. It 
adopts the system last named, but subdivides 
the double bay by a triangular strip of vaulting, 
such as we see in several examples. ‘The real 
solution arose, however, from the free and simple 
use of the pointed arch, which gave the result 
which is seen at Westminster and in nearly all 
the vaulted churches of the thirteenth century, 
the simple groined vault with arches of equal 
height through the side arches are sometimes 
stilted, not from necessity, but merely to afford 
greater space for clerestory windows. 

On this plain and practical result M. Violet le 
Due (of whose admirable essay on vaulting, toge- 
ther with those of Dr. Whewell and Professor 
Willes, I have made free use) makes the following 
striking remarks :— 

“Tt had required fifty years for the architects 
of the end of the twelfth century to arrive, from 
the still Romanesque vaults of Autun and Vezelay, 
at this great result; and from this moment the | 


‘tion are therefore needed. 


rived from the disposition of the vaults; the form 
and dimension of the pillars, their spacing; the 
window openings, their width and height; the 
position and direction of the buttresses, the im- 
portance of their pinnacles; the strength, the 
number, and the curvature of the arched but« 
tresses ; the disposing and the carrying off of the 
rain water ; the system of covering,—all proceed 
from the combination of the vaulting. The 
vaults govern the ossature of the monument toa 
point to which it would be impossible to raise it 
otherwise than by commencing rigorously to plan 
them previously to laying the first courses of the 
structure. This rule is so well established that if 
we see a church of the thirteenth century de- 
stroyed to the level of the bases, and of which 
the plan alone remains, we can with certainty 
trace the plan of the vaults, and indicate the 


| direction of all the arches, and their thickness. 


At the end of the fourteenth century the rigour 
of the system is still more absolute: we can trace 
in examining the base of an edifice, not only the 
number and direction of the arches of the vaults, 
and know their strength, but the number of their 
mouldings and even their profiles. In the fif- 
teenth century it is the arch (mouldings) them- 


of these arches. After this we demand, How is 
it that serious men have been able to repulse, and 
still do repulse, the study of the architecture of 
the Middle Ages as having been only produced 
by chance ?” 

It will be seen from what I have above stated, 
that the order in which the Pointed arch was suc- 
cessively adopted for different parts of a building, 
and the motives which led to its adoption, may be 
roughly classified under the heads of statical, 


| geometrical, and esthetical ; or positions in which 


it was demanded for soundness of construction,— 
for the mathematical agreement of parts—and for 
harmony and beauty of effect. The first head 
embraces all wide-spanned arches, especially those 
I have pointed out as the first in which it made 
its appearance,—the transverse arch is of wide 
vaulting,—also arches carrying towers, and others 
bearing great weight on their crown, and all 
which are defective in abutment, or demand the 
addition of buttresses (for, remember, that though 
buttresses were rendered sources of beauty, they 
originated in necessity, and the aim was to keep 
their projection within bounds, rather than unduly 
to increase it). The second or geometrical class 
includes, primarily, the narrower arches of oblong 
vaulting, for, even had the transverse section con- 
tinued round, the pointed arch must soon have 
suggested itself for the narrow arches of the sides, 

and though for a time the idea did not occur, 


‘the necessity of it is only the more apparent in 


the want of harmony, the undue stilting, and the 
loss of clerestory space which arose from its 
neglect. Under the same head come all other 
cases of irregularly formed vaulting in which the 
sides differ in width, and arches of varied propor- 
Of the same kind are 
many other cases in which arches of different 
widths are in the same range, and where, though 
the statical view would demand that the widest 


‘span should have the strongest arch, geometrical 


agreement suggests the contrary ; as, for instance, 
in the choir of St. Germain des Pres, at Paris, and 
many others, where the side arches are all round 
but those of the apse, being narrower, are pointed, 
These two pressing necessities having once es- 
tablished the use of the pointed arch in a large 
number of the most important positions, a natural 
feeling for harmony would come in to suggest its 
use in many others. First we may mention win- 
dows under the narrow compartments of groining 
as in clerestories, apsidal chapels, &c. where, as 
soon as the pointed arch was used for the vaulting, 
the round-topped window would present a certain 
degree of discord, as we see at St. Cross, and at 
St. Joseph’s Chapel at Glastonbury. Then, again, 
as windows became more elongated, the round 
arch became ill-proportioned to the jambs ; and, 
generally, as the architecture acquired a more 
aspiring tendency, the pointed arch was found 
more congenial with its spirit, so that, little by 
little, from being an exception, used from mere 
constructional expediency, it became the prevail- 
ing feature of the style ; the semicircle being re- 
served for those positions only in which want of 
space forbade the more elevated form. Still, 
however, it was never abandoned, and in every 
period of Pointed architecture we find it occa- 
sionally making its appearance, used from motives 
of convenience alone, as the pointed arch had at 
first been by reason of its strength. 

After this, it will be seen of how little importance 
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it is to inquire whence the form is derived ; for it 
was introduced, not as a matter of faste, but of 
utility ; not as a change of style, but to meet the 
practical requirements of that already in use. The 
pointed arch was, in fact, as early (or thereabouts) 
in its invention as the round ; it is foreshadowed 
in the works of the Egyptians, the Pelasgi, and 
Etrurians. It was used by the Roman, and, I 
believe, by the Byzantine and other Oriental 
Christians, and by the Sassanian Persians; and 
was from an early period the prevailing arch 
among the Saracens. It is absurd, then, to sup- 
pose it unknown to the inhabitants of Western 
Europe, who were in constant communication 
with the East; and the most natural thing to ex- 
pect was that, as soon as they wanted it, they would 
make use of it ; though there is nothing unreason- 
able in the supposition that they were especially 
reminded of it in consequence of the two circum- 
stances of the Crusades and of Norman conquest 
of Sicily. In the case last named, indeed, the 
conquerors had at once adopted it, simply because 
it was the prevailing arch of the country, and, as 


tend for now is, that such ornament that is 
employed should be good of its kind, and that 
there should be a right understanding as to what 
is good ornament and what is not. You have 
around you in this museum a noble series of 











where they stand let us learn to follow them, and 
where they fail let us learn to avoid the quagmires 
into which they fall. 

If we cast a rapid survey over the earlier speci- 
mens of ornament now extant, we shall find them 





examples of the ornamental art of all nations, | almost always fit, and generally simple and specific 
classified and arranged in an admirable manner, | in their purpose, but various and progressive in 
and altogether such a collection as probably no | their realization of beauty, which requires refine- 
students have before enjoyed. Paradox as it may | ment and cultivation to assist it in its growth. 
appear, it is yet very questionable whether or not} Thus the ornament of Egypt was stunted in this 
this be of any real advantage to you, for history | particular by the priestcraft to which it was 
reveals the somewhat curious fact that all ages of subject: the principal care was to make it fit for 
academies have been ages of decline in art, and its purpose as an instrument to convey such in- 
that they have never succeeded in fostering more | struction as it chose to permit ; it was kept simple 
than mediocrity. This has arisen, however, from to render it adapted to the comprehension of the 
the abuse rather than the use of such advantages ;| masses, whom their rulers in religious matters 
partly from the natural tendency of men being trusted to enthrall, rather than the more 
towards the indolent saving of their own thought, | enlightened few ; and expressive it was necessarily, 
and accepting that of others instead; partly from | because symbolism and legendary lore it was their 
wrongheadedness in choosing the bad in lieu of primary object to expound. 

good examples, and neglecting nature ; and partly Every thought was by them stereotyped, and 
from their resting content with the storing of every art reduced to asystem, and cast in a mould 
facts in place of seeking for principles. It is my of calm and awful grandeur, and of stern and rigid 





Mr. Gally Knight remarks, “with no scientific | present aim to stir you to the exercise of your character, repressing instead of developing indi- 
object, and without any reference to the vertical | own thought; to direct you to a right choice; to| vidual intellect, and so perforce preventing all 


principle.” 

The wonder which has been expressed at the | 
introduction of the pointed arch, reminds me of a | 
very homely tale, which I must apologize for re- 
peating before so grave an assembly. An un-) 
imaginative individual, on visiting the falls of | 
Niagara, was greatly perplexed at the astonish- | 
ment expressed by his companions; and on one 
of them exclaiming to hin—‘“Is it not a most | 
wonderful fall?” replied, “Wonderful? no! I 
see nothing wonderful in it; why, what’s to | 
hinder the water from falling?” Much the same | 
reply is applicable to the wondering inquiries after | 
the source of the pointed arch. When the builders | 
of the twelfth century found they wanted it— 
when they had seen its form in the first proposi- 
tion of Euclid—when they had actually used it | 
hundreds of times in their intersecting arcades— | 
when they knew that it was constantly used in 
the East, with which they were connected by 
trade, science, pilgrimage, and war,— and when 
they knew that their brethren had used it in| 
Sicily, and their fellow countrymen in Provence,— | 
we may well ask with our unsentimental friend, 
“What was to hinder them from using it ?” 


' 
| 
| 


} 
j 


point out nature as your constant beacon; and, possibility of progress. Thus were built, as if to 
lastly, to urge you to lay hold on the principles , last through time, their soul-crushing temples and 
upon which those before you have worked, that tombs, at the cost of myriads of lives poured out 
you may make good use of the advantages this like water, on the walls of which the historic tale 
museum offers,advantages of which I for one intend | was told, careless often whether it were likely 
to make constant use, as I shall now have more , ever to be read or not, and in some cases with the 
opportunity of doing than I have had hitherto. I intention that it never should be read by mortals, 
am well aware that, both here and elsewhere, the | but simply as a relentless record of fate, a summary 
true principles of ornamental art have often of late of evidence in favour of or against the monarch 
been well explained, and I cannot ignore the in honour of whom the tomb was made; to be 


many admirable lectures on the subject that have | sealed up as scon as his sarcophagus had been 


1 . . . . ! . . *. 
been given in this museum, nor the clear exposi- | placed therein, and left there to himself and his 


tions in the published works of Messrs. Scott, | judges. 
Ruskin, Garbett, Fergusson, and others, who, how-| The heart of the workman, therefore, is never 


ever they may differ about some points, agree in to be seen in their art, which is absolutely passion- 


the main in the advocacy of sound and healthy less; yet in their ornament the idea is often more 
doctrine in art. Indeed, so much has been said perfectly realized than is the case with the further 


/and written on the subject, that I cannot hope to refined, more beautiful and expressive art of later 


add anything new. | times. ‘ 

As yet, however, the leaven is acting but tardily The types that they usually selected were 
in its task of rescuing even our own profession almost exclusively natural, but greatly convention- 
from the torpor in which it has lain for three cen- alized. The column represented a follized pillar 
turies, and beyond, its effect is still less apparent. of reeds, firmly rooted and bound together at the 
neck, and again expanding in the capital as the 








Axioms and formule, however terse and con- 


vincing, will not rest in the mind when absorbed fe 


Simple, however, and obvious as were the means, | in the labour of actual practice, or amid the more | 
the result was magical! It is not the materials of | ordinary avocations of those who have not ocea- | 
art to which its expression is due, but the senti- | sion to put them into practice. If, then, I can | 
ment—the heart—the soul of those who use it. set before you, by the contrast I propose to draw, 


This particular form of arch had long been used | 


some truths, though not unknown before, in such | 


athered palm, with mechanical and faultless 
precision, without a leaf displaced or a flower 
ruffled, possessing great beanty in the delicate 


curves of its contour, and proper subordination of 


the natural type to its architectural purpose. 
You have not many examples of Egyptian orna- 


without one hint at such expression resulting from | 9 light as may be likely to impress them in your | ment in the Museum, yet on the walls are some 
it. It had been highly conducive to beauty, but | memory ;—if by a successive blow upon the nail | plates from Mr. Owen Jones’s valuable work, 
little, if at all, to elevation of sentiment: when, | that has been well planted by others before me, I | which will perhaps supply enough for you to study 


however, it came into use as an aid to the upward | should ha 


strivings of the architects of northern Christen- | 


; Some 0 


ppen to drive home into the minds of its relation to the sequence of art. Those who 
f you, one lesson so that you will act upon | desire to pursue the subject further may do so 


dom,—as an element placed in the hands of men | jt —my object in addressing you will have been | with facility in the unrivalled collection of 


who had been labouring for centuries with all their | 
energy to render their architecture expressive of 
the ennobling sentiments of religion,— 
their hands, a means of perfecting that solemnity 
of expression which the Romanesque buildings pos- 


gained. | 
5 ‘ It is not my intention to linger long on the | 
it became, in | metaphysical threshold of my subject, nor to bur- 
den your memories with many subdivisions and 


s : sees rules. I seek rather to bring the whole to the 
sessed in so wonderful a degree, and of adding the | te 


st of one golden rule, that of common sense ; for 


most exalted sublimity to its hitherto stern and I believe that neither the architect nor the artist 


rigid grandeur ; just as the simple action of gravity | 
gives to the Niagara falls a sublime and over- | 
whelming majesty, such as the same cause acting | 
under different conditions has no tendency to | 
produce. ; 

I must apologize for having occupied so long a| 
time on these merely preliminary and perhaps pt | 
very interesting topics. I hope in my next lecture 
to be able to give an outline of the transition as it | 
showed itself in different countries, and also to_ 
point out and illustrate the changes in the deco- | 
rative and more purely artistic features of archi- 
tecture by which it was accompanied. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN ORNAMENT 
CONTRASTED.* 

BEFORE entering upon the subject which I have 
chosen, I would premise that I do not wish it to | 
be thought that I desire to lay too great stress 
upon this or any other branch of architectural art, 
to the neglect of its higher and more important | 
qualities ; for I am willing to allow, nay, even | 
anxious to assert, that the decoration of a building | 
is but secondary to the treatment of the structure | 
itself I would far rather that our architects 
should rear buildings commanding attention by | 
the majesty of their proportions, by the pictu- 
resqueness of their masses and outline, than that | 
they should depend upon their detail, however | 
excellent or abundant. But what I want to con- 








* Read by Mr. J. P. Seddon at the Architectural | 
Museum, Brompton, on Wednesday, the 27th inst. | 


needs much beyond this for his guidance, and that 
the critic would do well to adopt it for his 
crucible. 

It must be understood, however, that I do not 
mean by the term the ordinary sense of the com- 
monalty. I have elsewhere said, and see no 
reason to alter the definition, that common sense 
is a synonym for right sense ; that it is the natural 
sense unprejudiced, yet refined by education; 
that which, however men may deride or act 
without reference to, they will at least acknow- 
ledge to be superior to their own. 

Now, the dictates of common sense seem to 
require that ornament, like every work of art, 
should have these four essential qualities, —fitness, 
simplicity, beauty, and purpose, or expression. 

Thus it must be fit for the particular object for 
which it is designed. A church must be fit for 
the performance of divine worship; a house for 
the conveniences of residence; and every orna- 
ment for its position and use. 7 

It must be simple: for, however elaborate any 
composition may be, its elements must be few, and 
void of confusion for it to be effective. 

It must be Jeautiful: otherwise it were a 
solecism in nature, though by no means so in 
modern art. 

It must have purpose or expression : otherwise, 
however perfect in the former respects, it would 
be but as rythmical and elegant-nonsense verses. 

By the presence or absence of these several 
qualities let us judge both ancient and modern 
art, and arraign them at the bar of common sense; 


Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum. 
The architectural ornament of the Greeks 

reveals all the refinement of the polished nation 

who were its authors. But, if we except their 


| higher “ phonetic” sculpture, it is neither remark- 


able for originality nor for conveying the indi- 
vidual thought of the workman who executed it. 
It is sternly and strictly architectural, and also 
mechanical. (The types they selected, unlike 
those of the Egyptians, were never directly 
natural, but developed with marvellous skill and 
adaptation to its particular purpose from ruder 
suggestions found in Egyptian, or more frequently 
in Asiatic, earlier works.) It admits of little 
variety,—the bossy egg-and-tongue enrichment is 
carried with unerring and unchanging precision 
around the entire building,—a perfect contrast to 
the budding, growing wreaths which creep and 
twine along the mouldings of Medizval architec- 
ture ; and, much as we must admire the patient 
and admirable thought of the architect who con- 
ceived it, deeply must we pity the unfortunate 
workman whose fate it was to execute it; no 
patent carving machine having then been in- 
vented. 

The ornaments known as the lily and honey- 
suckle are exquisitely elaborated from Persian 
prototypes (there is a copy of one of the Nineveh 
slabs in the corridor, among the antique casts, on 
which may be seen distinctly, though after a rude 
fashion, the ornament known as the honeysuckle 
of the Greeks), but are continued with the same 
unvarying monotony from end to end of the build- 
ings they decorate, and we must turn to the vases 
of Etruria to discover the lovely freedom with 
which they are capable of being treated. 

The Ionic, as seen in the Erectheium at Athens, 
presents us with the purest example of the orna- 
ment of the Greeks in that very important and 





characteristic member, the capital of the column 
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(No. 48, in the Antique Greek department), and | and having hardly a plain fillet to relieve their | growth of natural vegetation, shooting out from 
there is, unquestionably, considerable grace in its | monotonous richness ; otherwise many of the indi- | the recesses of the mouldings as if struggling to 
curves, and in the delicate decoration of the neck- | vidual ornaments are carved with spirit and free- | the light, and sprouting as crockets from the pro- 
ing between the volutes ; but it seems to me to be |dom. There is a characteristic example in this | jecting ribs of the construction. But while it 
a presumption of which its author would never| museum, a portion of the cornice of the arch of shows great study and perception of nature, it 
have been guilty, to canonize it as a precedent, | the Goldsmith’s full size (No. 131) placed over a retains the conventional treatment adapted by ‘the 


since repetition renders it commonplace. 


The idea of the caryatides of this temple} of antique casts; the floriated egg and tongue | 


(of one of which you have a cast, No. 119,| 
in the Antique Collection) was a freak which} 
it is certainly not desirable to imitate; it) 
transgresses our canon of fitness. Had the | 
figures been placed under the friendly shelter of | 
niches, they would have commanded our admi- | 
ration as sculpture legitimately ornamenting 
architecture; but made to support a ponderous 


architrave, they are ornament playing the part of | 


members of the construction ; and the condemna- | 


tion of any females, even if slaves, to such a task, 


is shocking to our feelings of gallantry. | 

The Corinthian order can hardly be called | 
purely Greek, although found in two smail | 
monuments at Athens—the Tower of the Winds | 


and the Choragic monument of Lysicrates. 


The former has the capitals of its columns | 


decorated with the Egyptian lotus-leaves in 


relief, and a range of acanthus-leaves beneath, | 


springing from the necking of the column, a type 
taken from nature, very beautiful, and conven- 
tionalized very nobly, but one that has been hack- 
neyed and run to the death in both Roman and 
modern times. It is also very gracefully and fan- 
cifully treated in the capitals, and in the crowning 


doorway in the corridor opposite the compartment Romanesque from the antique. 

The foliage of the Early Gothic presents us as 
ornament in the lower member of the bed-mould | it were with the young bud or unfolding frond. 
shows their depraved taste for richness without | and if its simple trefoiled-shaped leaves are ex. 
purity. The Greek egg and tongue they managed panded, the stiff stem and the flow of all the lines 
to spoil, but they left it for modern _times to have the same vigorous, youthful, and yet graceful 
degrade it thoroughly, and to turn it into a by- | feelingthat we see inthe foliage of spring. Theseries 
word for poverty of idea. | of Early Gothic ornament in the Museum is most 

The great invention, however, which is due to | valuable, and I beg to call your attention to several 
the Romans is the discovery of the possibility of capitals from Llandaff Cathedral in the Museum, 
constructing ornament (the opposite error to that which, I am not too partial, have a finer character 
of the Greek caryatides), and sticking a false front | and less of the mannerism somewhat to be observed 
of columns and entablature against a wall without in the more well-known Early English foliage. A 
any connection with its structure. This atrocious similar character obtains, I believe, in the carving 
absurdity was revived after the decay of Gothic at Wells Cathedral and in other places in the sonth- 
art, and has been since the moving spirit of modern west of England. There is also a yery valuable 
architecture. You may observe what I refer to! series of Early French Gothic capitals and orna- 
in the models of some of the Roman triumphal ment, which is remarkably finely treated. 
arches, where columns are placed like idle senti- The Middle, or Decorated Gothic, gives us rather 
nels in front of them, and entablatures broken the fully-formed foliage of summer more closely 
round them above, only in order to give them copied from nature ; the type selected is no longer 
something to support. In modern works this is difficult to recognise ; but the oak and the vine, 


| done with still less reason, as the statues which are | the ivy and the maple, and the hawthorn, are 


ernament of the Choragic monument of Lysi- | 


crates. 
Greek ornament you may study with great 


advantages in this museum, as you have models. 


and photographs of most of the principal temples 


and monuments of that land, as also casts of por- | 
tions of their sculpture and ornamental details, so | 
that you can perceive the mode and position in | 
which they were applied. Thus, you have the; 


Parthenon, the Erectheium, the Temple of the 
Illisus, the Temple of Theseus, the Choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, the Propylwa, and the Tower 
of the Winds, with a good selection from the 
details of each, full size. You will find an atten- 


tive study of these will repay itself; and you} 


should note, and may to a great extent imitate, 
the purity of line, the grace, and temperance which 
pervade the whole; but youshould remember that 
their ornament was designed for and suited to 


very different circumstances and climate from ours, | 


for which it must, therefore, be unsuited ; and to 
reproduce it as it is done now, for every con- 
ceivable purpose and position, is treasonable 
against common sense. 

It is not fair to dismiss the ornament of the 
Greeks without rendering homage to the way in 
which the higher art of sculpture is blended with, 
and made ornamental to, the architecture, by 
which means their monuments are rendered 
highly phonetic, and complete and noble poems, 
which convey clearly and with great intellectual 
power and delicacy, and beauty of execution, 
hardly since equalled by their legendary and mytho- 
logical lore, but which are, nevertheless, inferior 
in the far higher spiritual qualities of Christian 
Medieval art. This sculpture you may best study 
in the British Museum, where the noblest actual 
examples, the Elgin marbles, are preserved. There 
is a cast of a portion of the frieze in the Greek 


placed upon them in the Roman works are now rendered so that we cannot mistake them. They 
replaced by useless vases. | appear as if bound round, not springing from, the 

Roman art must therefore be found guilty at | stone capital or member they decorate: conven- 
the bar of common sense for lack of fitness and | tionality is nearly lost, but they are yet free from 
simplicity, and sometimes, not always, for coarse- | the meagre and literal copyism of nature which 
ness such as to prevent any very high degree of | we too often see in modern work. (Some admir- 
beauty, and constantly for want of purpose, ex-| able examples of this class, from Wells, Lincoln, 


cepting that wrong purpose common to it with 
the Renaissance and modern work, of pomp and 
ostentation. 


there are small models here, are among their archi- 
tectural records, handing down to posterity what 
|they ought to have blushed to tell, namely, their 
| unscrupulous destruction and pillage of nations ; 
| but, as monuments of art, they are much less 
| dignified and noble than the Parthenon, which 
| the Greeks reared to commemorate their victorious 
struggle for freedom, and conquest of an oppressor. 
| When the vigour of the empire decayed, sapped 
by luxury and vice, the arts sank with it, until 
they became quite effete, and are thus seen, a me- 
lancholy spectacle, in the Baths of Diocletian at 
Spalatro. Roman art thus became degraded, and, 
| when the barbarian hordes swept in successive 
waves from the north-east over Italy and Western 
Europe, they found the relics of antique art strewn 
like the remnants of a wreck over the lands they 
had won; they saw their utility for their own pur- 
poses, and set themselves to work a like record for 
themselves, bringing to the task their own indomit- 
able energy, and ina true spirit of renaissance, un- 
like the feeble effort of later times, which has been 
|dubbed with that title, wrought out a new style 
| for themselves from the elements they found to 
| their hand. 
| They chose the arch instead of the lintel to 
cover their openings, and, having common sense, 
‘instead of Vitruvius for their guide, chamfered 
|or moulded its edge, instead of beading a sham 
_architrave around it. They adapted the Classic 
' column with the Corinthian capital, but were not 
leontent with the old thought-saving system of 


The Titus and Constantine arches, of which | 


and many other places, are to be seen here.) 

In the late Perpendicular and Flamboyant 
| Gothic, recourse is again had to conventionalism ; 
the type, curiously enough, seems, as if to corre- 
spond with the unmistakeable decline in the archi- 
tecture, to be taken from foliage in almost the 
lassitude of decay,— it is tossed and driven about 
as nerveless in the wind. It is generally rich and 
complicated, and often very beautiful. The thistle 
is a type which is often employed, particularly in 
Flamboyant, and is always effective with its large 
deep hollows amid the jagged spines of its leaves. 
(Some magnificent crockets from Bourges, in the 
Museum, are worthy of remark.)* 


| 





NEW MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT HARROW 
SCHOOL.—ITS NEW ORGAN. 

Harrow Scnoor was founded under letters 
patent of Queen Elizabeth, A.D. 1590, by John 
Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of Preston, in that parish ; 
for the maintenance of which, &c. he bequeathed 
in trust to six governors certain lands in and 
about the town of Harrow. The statutes for the 
foundation and the future government of the 
school—drawn up with great perspicuity by the 
founder himself—directs the sum of 300/. to be 
laid out in the erection of a “ school-house, with 
habitations attached for the master and usher,” 
both to be “single men unmarried.” For the 
master he provides a salary of 23/. 12s. 4d. with 
| 32. 6s. 8d. “towards his provision for fuel ;” and 
|for the usher a salary of 13/. 6s. 8d. with a like 
| allowance for fuel: and stipulates that the school 
| shall consist of a “ meete and convenient number 
| of schollers as well as poor to be educated freely ” 








department here. The Romans, who were adepts | making one design serve for all; they gave motion | (which privilege he confines to the children of the 


in few arts but those of rapine and war, robbed 
from Greece her architectural ornament, and 


| and variety to the leaves, and set among them the 
| birds of the air and the beasts of the field; and 


linhabitants of Harrow), “as of others to be re- 
ceived for ye further profit and commoditie of the 





forced it to pander to their pomp and luxury. | upon their walls they carved their own deeds of} schooll master.” 


Uprooted thus rudely from its native soil, it 
flourished only as an exotic, with a forced and 


| prowess in the battle or the chase, or storied thereon 
| the quaint legions of their traditionary lore. Their 


| Two exhibitions to Oxford and two to Cam- 


| bridge are directed, for which 20/. a year are ap- 


unhealthy exuberance. It became in their hands! ornament is, however, often founded on the acan-| propriated for the four. In the selection of the 


essentially vulgar. The acanthus is the usual | thus type and well-known scrollwork of the antique, 
type which they selected, and it is often carved | and, though more rudely executed and less work- 
upon their works with great freedom and boldness. | manlike in a sense, has a quality which is unques- 


A fine example is that from the Medici Villa, at 
Rome, of which there are casts in these museums, 
No. 125 in the Antique department. Its treat- 
ment of this class of foliage is particularly ad- 
mirable, but in general their scroll-work curls 
without meaning, first to the right and then to 
the left, to the great embarrassment of sleepy 
nondescript griffins and Cupids, such as those on 
the frieze of the temple of Jupiter Stator, and 
Antoninus and Faustina, of which there are casts 
in the Museum. 

The capital of the Corinthian order, which was 
developed in Rome, was certainly a successful 
achievement, and were it not that a million repe- 
titions and parodies have rendered it too well known 
to everyone, I might bestow more time on itsdescrip- 
tion. The ornamental carved mouldings of this 
order are valuable principally as an example of 
what to avoid, being utterly deficient in repose, 





'tionably of a nobler kind—that of life. 

| This Romanesque style spread over the greater 
|part of Christendom, and in its several local 
| developments—the Lombard of Italy, the Ro- 


} vei . re 
| manesque of Germany and Rhineland, of Southern 


and Normandy—it displays everywhere the same 
general character in its ornament. It is some- 
times rude, but always telling and effective and 
rightly placed, as where clustered about the door- 
ways in order that it may be read easily. It is 
broad and bossy, and cut usually down below the 
surface of the mouldings, but preserving the same 
contour. The Architectural Museum is fortunately 
exceedingly rich in this class. 

This ornament, being right in principle, needed 
but little change to become adapted to the spirit 
of the Gothic architecture which followed. In 
this next phase it seems to embody the idea of the 





and Western France, and the Norman of England | 


recipients for this bounty, preference is advised 
| for natives of Harrow. 10/. a year are to be given 
for “thirty good and godly sermons” to be 
| preached in the parish church by either the vicar 
|of the parish or the schoolmaster, “as the gover- 
iners may think meete.” 20/. are directed to be 
| distributed every Good Friday among poor house- 
keepers of the parish in the proportion of 6s. 8d. 
‘each; and 4/. for the repair of roads. The gover- 
‘nors are requited for their labours in executing 
| the founder’s intentions by a salary of 13s. 4d. per 
annum each being appropriated to them. The 
‘residue of the estate—if any overplus—is to be 
devoted, at the discretion of the governors, to the 
‘help and relief of poor marriages and other good 
‘and charitable purposes within the parish of 
| Harrow. 
This was the small beginning of this institution. 
The estate bequeathed by Mr. Lyon for meeting 
‘this expenditure—in the aggregate about 100/. 





* To be continued. 
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per annuni—is now of the improved annual value 
of 1,039/. Ss. 10d. 

For a century Harrow School remained in the 
humble character of a parochial s« hool, unknown 
except within the narrow circle of its immediate 
neighbourhood; but by the appointment, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, to the master- 
ship of the Rev. Thomas Brian, M.A. the reputia- | 
tion of whose talents attracted the notice of persons | 
uneonnected with the parish of Harrow, and | 
swelled the list of scholars with names foreign to | 
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, 
three others have been presented by boys resident 


in three of the master’s houses. 

The edifice is built of flints, richly faced with 
stone, aud the style of the architecture may be 
said to be decorated. The funds for the erection 
have been supplied by subscription of old and pre- 
sent “ Harrovians,” and the friends of the deceased 
officers referred to. The expense has been about 
10,0007. inclusive of the cost of the chancel— 
about 3,000/.—contributed, as before stated, by Dr. 
Vaughan. The ceremony of laying the first stone 


the foundation; and from that time, under the | —General Williams, of Kars celebrity, performing 


direction of a succession of head masters eminent 


for their learning, the reputation of Harrow | 
Sehool became gradually raised to the position of | 


one of the most prosperous institutions for classical 
education in the kingdom. Few of the class of 
persons for whose benefit the school was founded, 
now avail themselves of their rights. The scholars, 
as is well known, are chiefly the sons of the 
nobility and gentry, and now 440 in number. 
There is a very remarkable incident connected 
with the settlement of Mr. Lyon—-somewhat irre- 
levant, perhaps, to the subject matter immediately 
under consideration, yet of itself interesting—in 
the circumstance of similar bequests for precisely 
similar purposes proving so dissimilar in their 
results. It would seem this benevolent gentleman 
conceived that improved roads (doubtless in his 
day very bad) to approach Harrow, would be con- 
ducive to the prosperity of his favourite town, and 
he directs the sum of 2/. a year to be applied to 
the repair of the road from Gore-lane-gate to 
Hyde-house, and 2/. a year for the road between 
Deadman’s-hill and Preston. These portions of 


the bequest are carried out with faithfulness, by | 


the governors of the school continuing to expend 
annually on the said roads the exact sum of 4/. 
In addition to the before-mentioned charities, 
Mr. Lyon also bequeathed in trust to these same 
governors a small piece of land at Paddington and 
another small piece at Kilburn, the rents and 
profits of which he directs to be expended in the 
repair of the road from Harrow and Edgware to 
London. The extension of the metropolis having 


covered these lands with houses, the little estate | 


which at the time of the bequest did not produce 
10/. a year, now yields an annual revenue of 
3,184/. (last year) solely applicable, less expenses 
of management, to the repair of the roads; the 
London terminus of the said road being St. Giles’s- 
pound (which ancient noted land-mark was situate 
near the junction of Tottenham-court-road and 
Oxtord-street),500/. of the above sum are receivable 
on behalf of the parishes of St. Marylebone; St. 
George’s, Hanover-square; St. James’s, West- 
minster; and St. Ann’s, Soho, as their quota 
im respect to the maintenance of that very ex- 
pensive part of the line, Oxford-street, and a 
piece of the Hyde-park end of the Edgeware- 
road. 

The establishment (being a grammar-school, and 
not a royal college) was for a long time destitute 
of a chapel. This was rectified during the head- 
mastership of Dr, Wordsworth, when a building 
for the purpose was erected under the direction of 
Mr. Cockerell, architect, and consecrated by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, September 
the 24th, 1839. It was built of red brick, and the 
architecture was in the domestic style of the Eliza- 
bethan period, assimilating externally with the 
school-house and adjacent buildings. In 1854 this 
chapel was taken down and rebuilt in a beau- 
tifal manner, from a design by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
making use of the old foundations, but giving to the 
body of the chapel the plan of nave and aisles, and 
adding thereto a chancel. The separation of nave 
and aisles is by areades carried on slender columns, 
having richly foliated capitals. The side windows 
are triple lancets, with traceried head. In the 
western gable are two double lancets and a foliated 
circle in the apex. The roofs are open, and the 
floor of the chapel is benched in light oak. The 
chancel—of great elevation—is of apsidal form, 
with a double lancet window in each of its five 
sides, and has a crypt beneath. This very elegant 
adjunct—considered to have been designed after 


the choir of Cologne cathedral—was the munificent | 


offering of Dr. Vaughan, the present head-master, 


The whole of the southern aisle is specially dedi- 
* } 


cated to the commemoration of the officers educated 
at Harrow (twenty-two in number) who fell in the 
late Russian war. The windows in this part are de- 
signed to be filled with stained glass as memorials 
to some of the individual officers in whose collective 
honour the structure has been raised. It is in- 
tended, ultimately, that all the windows of the 
chapel shall be of stained glass, the work to pro- 
ceed as circumstances will permit. The five in the 
apse have already been filled in—one of them a 
gift by an old Harrovian now at Oxford—and 


the principal part—took place on the 20th of June, 
1856, and the chapel was consecrated by Dr. Tait, 
Lord Bishop of London, on All Saints’ Day, 1857. 
| The organ, purchased by a separate subscription 
| of the bi ys at present in the school, is set up in a 
loft at the western end of the chapel (query, 
| though, if the edifice stand in the orthodox posi- 
| tion), in a case of oak, designed by the architect, 
| in itself displaying little ornament, but is under- 
| stood to be imitative of the appearance organs 
;are known to have generally presented in our 
cathedrals and collegiate churches anterior to the 
| time of the Great Rebellion. However, when the 
| front pipes receive their illumination (at present 
|they remain in their native colour, viz. tin, 


| burnished), and the western windows of the chapel 


| their stained glass, the view in this direction will | 


| be very effective. The instrument (first used in 
| divine service on Sunday last) has been con- 
| structed by Messrs. Bishop, Starr, and Richardson, 
| of Lisson-grove, successors to the business of the 
‘late Mr. James Bishop, the former being the son, 
and the others able workmen long in the employ 
of that ingenious artificer. It is of two uniform 
rows of keys and pedal, the seale and disposition 
of the parts being that of the old-established 


| German usage, professionally distinguished in 


England by the term “C.” The great organ | 
contains nine registers, the swell six; the pedal | 


a single rank of 16-feet open wood pipes; the 
swell stopping at tenor C; the keys of the octave 
below that note speak on the diapasons of the 
great organ. 

Of the “C organ,” just adverted to, it may be 
observed, that in Germany, the fatherland of organ- 
making, the particular constructional arrange- 
ment of the instrument implied in that term has 
been exclusively in use for several centuries past ; 
that, introduced into England about twenty years 


ago, perhaps first through our native professor, | 


Dr. Gauntlett, it has gradually worked its way 
into general approval, of both builders and per- 
formers, and seems likely, from its vastly superior 
capabilities, eventually to entirely supersede the 
old “shortcoming” English arrangement, which 
latter owes its origin and long continuance in use 
to the supposed necessity of preserving a uniformity 
of manipulation for the organ and harpsichord 
(now the piano-forte), in order that the mere per- 
former upon the latter could at once be an organist. 
The peculiarity of this German plan of the organ, 
/as distinguished from that of the English, con- 
sists chiefly in the addition of a pedal key-board, 
with a somewhat shortened compass of the finger 
key-boards at the bass end. Upon this pedale, 
which embraces a scale of 24 octaves of notes, the 
organist plays the bass part of the music with his 
feet, whilst his left hand, released from having to 
play bass notes, is set at liberty for employment 
in the production of additional harmonies or dis- 
tinctive parts on the tenor section of the finger 
key-board, thus dispersing the harmonies equally 
throughout the entire range of the scale, instead 
of their being confined, as is necessarily the case 
under the old English system, to close chords 
in the treble, at the top of the scale, and 
the bass at the extreme bottom. This change 
in the mode of performance upon the organ 
has, however, been attended with much in- 
| convenience to very many excellent old organists, 
who, unable to accommodate their manipulation 
to the greater complexity of the new system, have 
| suffered the mortification of seeing themselves 
eclipsed in executive skill by the young ones. 


F.C. 





THE USE OF THE SOULAGES COLLEC- 
TION OF ITALIAN ART IN MODERN ART, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Wednesday evening last, Mr. J. G. Crace 
read a paper on this subject at the Society of 
Arts, with the view of making known to the 
Government the desire which exists that the col- 
lection should be retained for public advantage. 
He said,—I think that the subject I bring before 
your notice can be discussed in no place more | 
appropriately than this; and that it is also one 
| peculiarly suitable for our consideration. In no 





ee _) 
possible manner can we more usefully advance the 
interests of art-manufacture than by seeking to 
acquire collections of works that have impressed 
upon them the genius and the skill of men who 
lived at a time when art abounded. 

You may teach the rules of art, which serve 
like grammar to a language, but, without exam. 
ples, it will be difficult (perhaps with few excep- 
tions, impossible) for students to arrive at any- 
thing like perfection in the arts of design by rule 
alone: “Longum iter per preceptis, breve et 
efficax per exempla” is indeed a true saying, in- 
scribed by Lord Bacon in his house at Gorham. 
bury. I will preface what I am about to say 
respecting the “Soulages Collection” by a 
reference to art-manufacture, as it existed about 
the time that these examples were produced; for 
they are mostly of a period ranging from 1500 to 
1600. 

At this date society had just emerged from that 
chivalrie barbarity which prevailed during the 
Medieval period, which recognised the pre-emi- 
nence of brute force or military skill, rather than 
the refinements of literature or the arts. Com- 
merce, too, that greatest of civilizers, now vastly 
extended its ramitications ; and, bringing wealth 
and more genial desires for comfort or luxury, 
‘aused a general appreciation of art, and a greater 
desire for obtaining its productions. Then began 
'to burst forth in Italy that revival of a love for 
art which had almost slumbered on the dry rules 
of tradition for so long a period; and then sue- 
cessively arose those great artist minds that 
|brought such glory upon their country and 
their time. 
| Nor was it the higher branches of art, the 
‘painting, the sculpture, the architecture, that 

alone were exalted ; but the more ordinary objects 
| of daily use were equally affected by this growth 
of art. Metal work, pottery, glass, furniture, 
woven fabrics, all became the medium for exercis- 
ing the taste that abounded, and which was de- 
manded by that love for art which had so strongly 
inoculated the minds of the people. 





‘and love for art had this revival, this “ renais- 
sance,” of art produced! At no other time dowe 
find such fancy, originality, and beauty, so abun- 
dantly exhibited in common things, as in the art 

| manufactures of this period. Take up what speci- 
men we may, we find something to admire and 
something to learn from. It is a period, of all 

others, valuable for instructing us in those fanciful 
combinations of ornamental art, a knowledge of 
which is so essential in art manufacture. 

Most valuable to us, therefore, must be a collec- 
tion of objects precisely of this kind, a collection 
affording characteristic examples of each branch 
of manufacture. Such is the Soulages Collection, 
of which I now propose to speak in detail. 

The speaker then proceeded at some length tc 
comment on the articles forming the collection, 
the Majolica ware, the decorative pottery, glass, 
enamels, and metal work. 

The specimens of ornamental metal-work, he 
said, number about 100. They give examples of 
brass and bronze casting, engraving,and damascen- 
ing, of the cinque-cento period. Most of these are 
of a class meriting eareful study by our designers 
and workmen, for this is a branch of art-manufac- 
ture in which we are sadly in want of workmen 
of artistic feeling, the nature of the process requir- 
ing that, after the cast comes from the mould, the 
finishing should be done by men who comprehend 
the intention of the modeller. The French bronze 
trade is of great importance, it employs a vast 
number of hands, and, besides supplying an im- 
mense home demand, exports very largely to every 
country where a love for art exists. 

The Italians of the fifteenth century were 
renowned for their artistic working in metal. 
Who has not read the life of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and been delighted with the burning enthusiasm 
he throws into all his artistic undertakings, and 
the vivid picture he gives of artist life as it was in 
his day ? 

Look at that beautiful door-knocker in bronze, 
said to be by Giovanni de Bologna, in which the 
figures are so gracefully entwined, so fancifully 
and artistically rendered. Then those brass ewers, 
alike elegant in form, and valuable for the art 


displayed upon them by the engraver; and the 


salver, too, covered with rich ornaments and 
groups of figures: more precious even are the 
exquisite bronze candlesticks, so elegantly orna- 
mented with the delicate threading of silver 
damasquirerie, worked, I presume, after Moorish 
models. 

There are many objects of great interest, such 
as the bronze fire-dogs, standing 4 feet high, rich 
in foliage and figures, and impressed with the 


| And what a strong spirit, what a knowledge of 
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arms of Barberigo of Venice: there are clocks, 
inkstands, saltcellars, lamps, locks and keys, and 
various utensils, all bearing on them the stamp of 
artistic minds, and most valuable as models for 
our study. 

The collection of furniture contains some in- 
teresting pieces, gems in their way, and several 
very curious, and useful for the suggestions to be 
derived from the study of them. At the time 
this furniture was made, people had not arrived 
at that appreciation of comfort and luxury which 
prevails at the present day: it must be studied, 
therefore, for its artistic quality, and not servilely 
copied. 

The furniture of houses in the fifteenth century 
was generally limited to objects of immediate use, 
such as the bed, tables, chairs, buffets for the 
display of plate, and chests more or less orna- 
mented, and all of these constructed somewhat 
rudely. As the revival of art and literature 
extended its influence, the demand for ornamented 
furniture increased, and we find it constructed 
with more care, and men of talent in art designed 
it. Vasari tells us that Banio d’Agnolo and his 
sons were celebrated as sculptors for furniture in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Veneering, 
also, with rare woods was now introduced, and the 
re-invention of Tarsia work, or marquetry, as we 
now call it, allowed of very beautiful ornamenta- 
tion. 

This Tarsia work is the inlaying of various woods 
in ornamental forms, and Vasari informs us that 
Giuliano and Benedetto Maiano were renowned 
for this kind of work, and which was brought toa 
higher degree of perfection by Girvanni de Verona, 
who invented processes for shading and staining 
the woods. 

All who visited the Soulages Collection must 
remember the thin mirror frames represented in 
the photographs. What an-example of art-work 
is that circular frame said ‘to have belonged to 
Lucrezia Borgia! how admirable is the carving of 
the delicate scroll blended with figures and animals 
typical of good and evil! Then the square frame 
mirror of such fine artistic design and masterly 
execution. And, thirdly, that elegant frame toa 
stand so simple and beautiful, so exquisitely 
detailed in the carving. This belonged to the 
famous Malatesta, Lord of Rimini. Such works 
as these inspire an art-workman to rise above 
common things, to be dissatisfied till his hand 
acquires a higher touch of art than it had before. 

Now all the fine things in this collection which 
I have thus imperfectly brought before your 
notice can be acquired for the country, for the 
sum of 15,0007. Casts of the most important 





specimens can be sent to the provincial towns, 
and the collection itself sent occasionally. Lodged | 
in the National Museum, they would carry with | 
them a well of knowledge most essentially valuable 
to us as a manufacturing nation: to each and! 
every art trade they offer something suggestive | 
of beauty, and, therefore, of value. 

A national museum of objects of tasteful art is | 
a practically valuable property to the country. | 
To raise the standard of taste, is to extend our | 
commerce. I quote the words of the celebrated | 
Necker, who says, “Le gout est le plus adroit de | 
tout les commerces.” 

Taking the productions in which art gives the 
element of value, let us compare the exports to | 
foreign countries, not colonies, from our own 
eountry, with those of France, in 1855 :— | 











France. | England. 





eer rere £1,000,000 | Nil 
DRONES 5 nice ven cieccsecse 300,000 | Nil 
Paper-hangings .......... } 100,000 | Nil 
SKS ..--.ceeeeeeeeeeeee| 8,000,000 | €2,300,000 





And in this last article of silk, if the value of 
the ornamented ones were abstracted from that of 
the plain, I fear it would give a comparison of 
about 20 to 1 against us. 

But it does not end here. Our cotton and 
worsted fabrics, and many other goods, compete 
in many parts of the world: the most tasteful 
goods must carry the best price. We cannot 
afford to stand still: we must advance. 

The British Museum has yearly grants, for 
obtaining objects of antiquarian interest or ancient 
art, of 15,000/. The National Gallery has a com- 
mittee who obtain large grants for doubtful pic- 
tures of high art, for 14,0007. But for obtaining 
examples of art works applied to manufacture we 
have a minister with no funds. The only resource 
left to us is to address ourselves to those who, like 
ourselves, feel the necessity of advancing the arts 
of design as applied to the manufactures of our 
country, and together raise our voices to make 


| particulars, which are worthy of the consideration of 


mittee must have expended nearly 2,000/. 





known to our government what we consider essen- 
tial towards developing its progress. 

At the close of the paper Professor Donaldson, 
Mr. Henry Cole, C.B.; Mr. Redgrave, R.A.; Mr. 
J. Anderson Rose, Mr. W. B. Simpson, Mr. Peter 
Graham, and others addressed the meeting. 





IRELAND. 


An Insolvent Builder. — A case last week came | 


for decision before the judge of the Insolvent 
Court, at Dublin, relative to the property of a 
builder, who had been recently discharged. It 


appeared that the insolvent had contracted to | 


build a house for a certain sum, and within a cer- 
tain time, under penalty of 5/. per week, and that 
in the event of non-performance of his contract, 
the proprietor might step in and take possession, 


and employ any other tradesman he thought pro- | 


per to finish the work. The builder got into 
difficulties before he completed his contract, and 
his creditors seized the materials at the site of the 
house ; but they afterwards, on learning the facts, 
relinquished them. Subsequently the builder tiled 
his schedule, and elaimed protection of the court : 


the official assignee, however, took possession of 


the materials as the insolvent’s property, and the 
owner and proprietor applied to the court to have 
them returned. Counsel was heard on both sides 
at some length, but his lordship ruled that from 
the nature of the contract, the materials were 
honda fide the property of the proprietor, and not 
of the builder, who, of course, had he performed 
his contract, would have been paid for his work ; 
and therefore they should be restored, and a sum 
of 5/. allowed out of the estate (but there was 
none), for costs. 

Royal School, Enniskillen. —The Commissioners 
of Education (not National) in Ireland, have 
ordered alterations and additions to Portora 
House, to be made according to designs by Mr. 
John MeCurdy, architect. 


The Dublin Theatres.—Both the Theatre Royal 
and Queen’s will be shortly closed ; the former to 


undergo thorough repair and decoration, with | 
some alterations; the latter to be considerably | 


enlarged, and almost entirely remodelled. They 
are not to be closed for more than five or six 
weeks. Mr. J. McCurdy is the architect to the 
former, and (we believe), Mr. Patrick Byrne for 
the latter. Both greatly required a thorough 
renovation, 

Drogheda—The grand jury of the county of 
the town of Drogheda have determined on 
enlarging and altering the prison according to 
designs by Mr. J. Neville, C.E. county surveyor, 
Dundalk. 

Dublin.—A Widows’ Alms-house has been built 
at Grantham-street, Dublin, Mr. John Lanch, 
architect. The building is of plain but substan- 
tial character, and commodious internally. 





THE STREET PAVEMENTS OF LARGE 
TOWNS. 
THE COMPARATIVE COST OF MACADAMIZED ROAD 
AND GRANITE PAVEMENT. 
Mr. Dawson, the inspector of roads and nui- 


j sances of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has in a report on 


the condition of that place given the following 


the authorities of large communities ; for the con- 


| dition of the pavements in such places is matter 
Pie . 
|of consequence, not only to the comfort, but also 


tothe health of those who dwell in cities. It con- 


| firms very fully the view published by Mr. Arntz, | 
| recently noticed by us. 


Mr. Dawson says, in his address to the autho- 


| rities, of this ancient but sadly neglected borough, 


“| venture to draw your attention to the subject 
of the macadamized roads within the town, in the 
firm belief that an early change in the present 


system of maintaining them is indispensable to the | 


varrying out of any economical scheme for limit- 


ing the expenditure. * * * I, therefore, beg | 
to submit to your consideration a comparison of | 
the annual expense of maintaining the macadam- | 


ized roads of the borough.” 

There are 275,249 square yards of paved sur- 
face, the maintenance of which cost in one year, 
from August, 1854, to August, 1855, the sum of 
3651. 1s. 5d.; or one farthing and one quarter of 
a farthing per square yard: of macadamized road, 
there are 115,096 square yards, the cost of 
maintaining which during the same period, was 
2,083/. ; ov fourpence half-penny per square yard. 


If the same surface had been paved, the annual | 


cost of its maintenance would have only been 
1491. 17s. 3d.; showing clearly, that the com- 





year more than would have been required for 
paved streets. 

During the year just mentioned, 4,864 tons of 
hard stones were broken and laid upon the mae- 
adainized roads in the borough exclusively of the 
townships. ; 

This large item of annual expenditure is capable 
of immediate reduction, by simply substituting for 
| the macadam the chip paving-stones made at less 
expense from the same materials. 

The macadam, as it is generally taken from the 
surface of the street to make way for the pave- 
ment, may be carted away, and applied to repair 
the remaining macadam roads, instead of new 
| small stones, until the process of replacing with 
pavement is completed ;—so that, at the same 
amount of annual cost as at present for small 
stones, all the macadam and unfinished streets of 
the borough may be paved at about a mile in 
| length per year. 
| ‘The inferiority of macadam to paved streets in 
| cleanliness and comfort, and almost in every point 
| of view, is strikingly apparent in wet or in alter- 
jnately frosty and fresh weather. Heavy rains, 
which generally cleanse and sweeten paved streets, 
and the sewers connected with them, on the con- 
trary impair a macadam road, and choke with the 
heavy detritus the sewers into which they run; 
and, even in dry weather, the serious annoyance 
and damage the dust arising from the surface would 
cause to the inhabitants and their goods is only 
prevented, at a heavy expense, by irrigation with 
water. 

It must be allowed that the foregoing remarks 
apply with strictness only to the streets of a town 
where the traffic is great, like Newcastle-upon- 
| Tyne. In the country the conditions are different. 
| The alternate influence of sun and rain, with light 
| traffic, causes the surface to concrete and become 
|a permanent structure, subject only to wear ; but 
|in this town this process never takes place, being 
| prevented by the passage of enormous weights, and 
| the whole ofthe valuable granite, instead of wear- 
| ing away likea paving-stone, is crushed to powder 
and disappears. 











| MEMORIAL OF MR. BRITTON AT KINGTON 
ST. MICHAEL, 

WE have already mentioned the “ brass ” which 
has been set up in memory of the late John 
| Britton, in Salisbury Cathedral, by the Royal 

Institute of British Architects. We may now 
| state that in the restored church of Kington St. 
Michael, Wilts, which was opened on the 14th, 
| by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, with a numerous 
| attendance of the neighbouring clergy and gentry, 

a memorial window (by Mr. A. Gibbs, of Bedford- 

square) has been erected in the south aisle, by 
| subscription, to John Aubrey and John Britton, 
| The window, we are told, consists of three lights, 
| the centre one of which is filled by a representa- 
|tion of St. Michael overcoming the evil spirit; 
'and the other two, with angels, bearing scrolls 
jand texts. Above these is a canopy: the upper 
| portion is in the form of a rose of five leaves, with 
|a circle in the midst. In the leaves are the coats 
| of arms, of persons historically connected with the 
[wee and in the centre, united by a knot, are 
| the initial letters—J. A. and J. B. A brass-plate 
under the window states the object of the memo- 
rial. Another stained-glass window, of a single 
light, has been placed in the chancel to the 
memory of the late curate, the Rev. Edward 
Rowlandson. The church has been restored 
under the direction of Mr. J. H. Hakewill, 
|architect, the work being executed by Mr. 
Edmund Miller, of Seagry. It had fallen very 
imuch out of repair, being 700 years old, and 
having undergone frequent ill-managed alterations. 
In the present restoration several debased windows 
have been taken out and replaced by others of a 
| better style, the arches and walls strengthened by 
| fresh masonry, the windows newly glazed, the roots 
of the south aisle and nave renewed, the gallery 
land high ugly pews removed, and open, uniform 
sittings provided throughout. A vestry has been 
added on the north of the chancel. The church is 
paved with tiles, those of the chancel being of a 
| superior description. The estimated cost of repairs 
| (which, however, was considerably under the actual 
cost) was 800/., towards which the Earl of Morning- 
ton (the impropriator of the great tithes), the vicar 
of the parish, and the principal owners and occu- 
piers of property cont ributed. 





InsTituTION oF CiviL ENGINEERS. — At the 
meeting on January 19th, Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P. 
| President, in the chair, the discussion upon Mons. 
| Guérin’s paper “On Railway Breaks,” was con- 


each | tinued throughout the evening. 
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SCHOOL AT BRYN COCH, GLAMORGAN. 

The accompanying view represents a school 
just erected at Bryn Coch, near Neath, Glamorgan | 
(mentioned in our notice of the Architectural Ex- | 
hibition), for the Rev. D.H. Griffith, who has been 
indefatigable in building many schoolhouses in his 
neighbourhood. Divine service is to be performed 
here on Sundays, and the character of the building 
seems to denote as much. The local stone is used; 
the roofs are open; and there are appropriate | 
seats, reading-desk, kc. The internal length is| 
47 feet 6 in.; width, 18 feet. The contract was | 
taken by Messrs. Evans, builders, of London, for | 
300/., exclusive of boundary walls and fittings. 





THE °51 MEMORIAL. 
THE FINE ARTS IN THE PARKS, 

WE are told that the Chief Commissioner has 
been urged to admit sculpture into the parks by 
gift, as pictures are accepted for the public galle- 
ries; and his views, if we may judge from the 
desire Sir Benjamin Hall has properly shown to 
improve the appearance of the parks, would doubt- 
less be favourable to such an arrangement. The 
Crimean Monument, entrusted to Mr. John Bell, 
which is to be put up near Grosvenor-gate, and 
the Memorial of the Great Exhibition, for which 
the committee hope to obtain a standing on the 
site of the Exhibition Building, will be important 


| Tuesday, February 2nd, after which the designs 


|The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, Mr. Maclise, 





} 


will be exhibited. The size of some of the models 
said to be in progress was too great for the ac- 
commodation that the Society of Arts could afford. 


R.A. Mr. Tite, M.P. and Mr. Westmacott, R.A. 
have kindly consented to assist the committee in 
making a selection. Several foreign artists have 
communicated their intention to forward designs. 





MINCHIN HAMPTON CHURCH, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Turre are few more pleasant parts of England 
than that portion of Gloucestershire known as the | 
| Stroud valley : there, you have always a diversity | 
|of hill and dale rarely to be equalled: there, also, | 
you seem to possess brighter skies and more sunny | 
weather. When, individually, one has kind friends | 
in the neighbourhood, the attraction is still greater; | 
and if, in addition to all these advantages, good | 
specimens of ancient art can be found, why then, | 
surely, the enjoyment of any reasonable man must | 
be complete. | 

And, taking up at once the professional part of | 
the subject, let us say that Gloucester and Tewkes- | 
bury, Cirencester and Elkstone, will furnish the | 
| student with as much material as he can use for a 
ltime; and, if he does not fear a hilly walk, he 
will, about four miles from Stroud, find Minchin 
Hampton. We know from experience that the 











contributions towards such an object, and will go | walk is trying, but we know also that the reward 
far towards realizing those views in respect of the | is very great. 

park to which we some time ago gave expression.| Once upon a time (that is, twelve years ago), 
It may be useful to artists to repeat that|the whole of the ancient parish church was in 
designs and models for the memorial of the Great | being : now, only the transepts and tower remain: 
Exhibition are to be sent to the Museum of the | the other portions of the building have been re- 
Department of Art at Brompton, by permission of | moved, only to be replaced by a wooden nave and 
the Committee of Privy Council, not later than | chancel, which, to say the least, do not in any 


i 


degree distract your attention from the transept 
and tower. These latter portions our engravings 
deal with. The south transept is particularly 
worthy of notice. The stone ribs of the roof are 
almost unique : there is one other specimen, on a 
very small scale, at Willingham, in Cambridge- 
shire, but the roof at Minchin Hampton stands 
alone for boldness of conception and execution. 
As will be seen by the illustration, the stone ribs 
are pierced, and the whole roof is covered with 
slabs of stone- externally, these are concealed by 


|tiles. The arrangement of buttresses is what 
| would he expected from such a method of con- 


struction, and the whole effect, externally and 
internally, is striking and good. 

In the interior, below the large window, are 
two fine altar tombs, with the efligies of a knight 
and lady, and on the floor are some tolerable 
brasses. 

In the original church there was much excellent 
carving in the shape of old pews: surely this 
might have been preserved in some way, instead 
of being scattered about the village. 





A Want av tHE British Museum. — 
The British Museum, from its central position, 
is the most frequented of our national educa- 


tional establishments, and the want of a 


good clock there is severely felt, both by the 
public and the officials. The scenes which take 
place on public days, when “time to go” is 
drawled out in every conceiveable key by the 
attendants, are indescribable. A clock which, 
as in the Exhibition of 1851, shall strike at the 
hour when the establishment closes, is much 


'wanted. There is an eight-day clock in the hall, 


and a small clock in the reading-room, both (?) 
dumb dogs, CuRONOS. 
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REVIEW OF THE ARCHITECTURE AND | 
HISTORY OF THE ROUND TOWERS OF 
TRELAND.* 
GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, who went to Ireland | 

in 1185, in the train of Prince John, afterwards | 





King John, has been referred to by all writers on 
this subject, as being the first foreigner to notice the 
round towers. His notice is merely a remark in his 
topography of Ireland, in describing the supposed | 
origin of Lough Neagh, viz. that an ancient inunda- | 
tion had submerged the extent of country covered | 
by it; and this tradition was supported by the 
natives, on the ground that they could still-see 
beneath its waters those “ eeclesiastical towers 


which, after the manner of the country, are nar- | 


row, lofty, and round.” This notice, and another 
from the same writer, first pointed out by Dr. 
Petrie,—where by the same title, “ ecclesiastical 
tower,” he speaks of a tower at Kildare, where a 
round tower still exists, and relates a tale concern- 
ing a hawk, which was believed to have inhabited 
it from the days of St. Bridget—show that at the 
coming of the English into Ireland, these struc- 
tures were regarded as ancient ; and it may help 
to limit their antiquity, to know that of the sites 
which now possess them, or have done so, a great 
number can be traced as having been the sites of 
churches, or ecclesiastical establishments, founded 
after the arrival of St. Patrick, the great apostle 
of Ireland. He arrived in 432, when, although 
Christianity was not unknown, the ruling and 
prevalent religion was a system of Druidism very 
Similar to what Julius Cesar had found in Eng- 
land. Before the death of St. Patrick, the greater 
part of the population had, with extraordinary 
alacrity, embraced the new religion, which re- 
quired for its rites buildings not necessary and 
useless in the religion of the Druids. In crom- 
lechs and pillar stones, and similar monuments 
not peculiar to this island, we have abundant 
material evidences of the pre-existent religion, 
besides the records preserved in the various 
annals composed in the early ages of Christianity. 

The less than 120 sites with which we are more 
particularly concerned, afford records, as far as I 
know at present, of the foundation of ten churches, 
or ecclesiastical establishments, in the first cen. 
tury of Irish Christianity. In the succeeding one, 
from 500 to 600, I find eighteen of these sites of 
which similar foundations are recorded, or where 
it is then first ascertained that they existed : from 
600 to 700, I have nine new foundations: from 
700 to 800, I have four: from 800 to 900, I have 
seven, of which probably only three were founded 
so late as this. In the two following centuries, 
I have only one place appearing on the list 
for the first time, but 1100 to 1188 brings 
five places on to my list, which, though then 
making their first appearance, were four of them 
older foundations ; and the fifth, which was a new 
one, is one of the five places whose attached 
tower we set apart at the commencement for 
distinct consideration. We thus see that of fifty- 
four of these round tower sites, twenty-eight had 
ecclesiastical establishments before the expiration 
of the century following St. Patrick’s arrival. 
The others became so furnished at various periods, 
down to probably the year 1000, or a little 
later. A further research would of course add to 
the list. Of the round towers themselves, under 
the term corresponding to “bell-house,” the 
earliest notice which Dr. Petrie has found is 
at the year 948, which records the burning of 
Slane steeple, a steeple which has long ceased 
to exist. In 964 is the record of the death of 
an ecclesiastic, who it is noted had built the 
church and steeple of Tomgraney, which it is 
also recorded was repaired by King Brian Boroim, 
who lost his life in the great battle of Clontarf, 
in 1013. This steeple is gone, but the church 
remains. The next notices are in 996, 1020, 
1039, 1050, which record injuries by accident or 
violence to these steeples, one of them being twice 
mentioned, and the destruction of its bells recorded. 
None of these towers now exist, but the next one, 
1076, records the death of a chieftain in the steeple, 
at Kells, where he had taken refuge, and fell by the 
hands of a rival chief. In 1097 the injury by burn- 
ing of the steeple of Monasterboice (now existing), 
with its books and treasures, is mentioned. In 
1121 a tower, previously noticed, had its conical 
‘ap blown off; and in 1124 the finishing of the 
steeple of Clonmacnois is related, which again, in 
1135, had the head, or conical cap, struck off by | 
lightning 3 and in the same year another was | 
similarly injured, and this one still exists in| 
an imperfect state. In 1127 and 1147 we have | 
steeples, which do not now exist, struck by 
lightning, or burned by marauding forces. Then 


——. 





* See page 36, ante, 





in 1156, Fertagh steeple (now existing) was the] walls, and that the chancel and ornamental 
scene of a murder: in 1170, the steeple of| features we have noticed were his. We shall, 
Aidbraoean fell; and in 1171, another one, not | then, without difficulty, give the same date to the 
now existing, was burned, filled with people who|east end of the church at Tomgraney; and 
had taken refuge in it from their enemies. equally we shall give to the early work of the 
These notices speak of fourteen round towers{ burch, and to the round tower at Inniscaltra, a 
between 948 and 1171, of which five remain to | previous date. 
the present time. The conclusion that they were A little earlier than the record of the erection ot 
all of them round towers can scarcely be avoided. | the tower and church of Tomgraney, in 964, is 
So far as I have seen or heard, there is not in|that of the cathedral at Clonmaenois, which, as 
existence a square belfry of so early a date. That pointed out by Dr. Petrie, was built by an abbot 


| they also contained bells is clear indeed at Clon-| Who died in 924, This building has been greatly 


macnois: the bells remained till the place was | altered in later ages: it is 72 feet long, and 35 ft. 
pillaged and rnined in 1552. The earliest square | 1. wide. The principal mark of its early anti- 
towers of which I know are the two which hold | 4™ty is in the peculiar buttresses at the ends, 
the position of transepts to the remarkable church | which we have seen are in the oldest part of Tom- 














| called Cormac’s Chapel, on the rock of Cashel. This | taney Church, and of Inniscaltra. Almost the 


church was erected between 1101, when the King | nly other feature remaining of an early date is 
of Munster gave the site to “God and St. Patrick,” |On€ capital and the jamb of the west door, to 


| 
/and the year 1134, when the consecration of the | Which I should have some difficulty, from the 


vour to arrange in a chronological scale the mate- | giving so early a date, but for the fact that we 
rials before us, only referring to one notice of have at the same place two remarkable sculptured 
later date, 1238, when it is recorded that the | cTosses, and the remains of a third, which are at 
steeple of Annadown was erected. Nothing re- | least as old. The most ornamental one ot the 
mains to show whether this was a square or a round | three is sculptured with subjects, some of which 
belfry. It has usually been assumed that it was a 2¥e readily identified as Scripture subjects ; and it 
round one. ; is shown, by ancient Irish inscriptions upon it, 
Cormac’s Chapel, finished about 1134, is very to have been erected as a monument (by the same 
fully described by Dr. Petrie. In plan it consists Abbot Colman, who erected the cathedral) to the 
a recess for the altar, | then reigning sovereign of Ireland. Cc lonmacnois 
and the two towers placed as transepts. The nave WS then, and had been from its foundation by 
is vaulted with a barrel vault and hoop ribs. The , St. Kieran, about 544, one of the most a rtant 
chancel is groined. The whole is roofed with religious establishments in Ireland ; and its build- 
stone carried on an upper vault, which is on the ings, humble as they are, were proportionate to 
barrel principle but pointed, and the space between its dignity among the other establishments of the 
the vaults forms two apartments, one of which Country. As a place of sepulture it was most 
was provided with a fireplace. The south tower f@mous, and we have present evidence of this 
affords access to these crofts by the stone stairs Celebrity in the forty ancient inscribed and orna- 
it contains, and the north tower had a series of mented gravestones, which, by the absence of sur- 
timber floors, all of which are destroyed. The D#mes, are clearly earlier than 1100, and many 
whole internal length of the church is only about , bear the names of abbots, bishops, and others, who 
17 feet. The north doorway exhibits well the #¢ elsewhere recorded to have lived in those early 
general character of the work, which it is seen at times. The earliest I have noticed thus identified 
once is different from that of the round tower at | is of the date 724, and the latest 1025. Of the 
the same place, and which must be of earlier other churches, one is probably of the beginning 
date. Another church, that of Aghadoe, where °f the thirteenth century, another may be later 
the stump of a round tower remains, is re- | Still, but two are distinctly as old, and probably 
corded as finished in 1158. Of the original Older, thanthe cathedral. There are also the two 
church the only feature remaining is the beau- Tound towers, one of which was mentioned as 
tiful west door, which serves to confirm our finished in the year 1124—which may refer to 
position. At the beginning of the preceding cen- several feet of limestone walling, and the eight 
tury Brian Boroim was monarch of Ireland. He Windows at the top, which are of different work- 
died, as we have seen, in 1013, and of him it was ™anship to the sandstone below—and was struck 
recorded that he repaired the steeple of Tom- by lightning ay 1135. The other t attached _ 
graney ; and yet earlier, in 964, died the prelate St. Finian’s Church. The crosses have — 
who built this very steeple and the church of appeared in the ancient records. They pete 
Tomgraney. The steeple is reported to have been mentioned in 918, cee Aone Jos, ji 9 = ert 
traceable some forty years ago. The church ove of them, doubtless the one to WHicn a — si 
remains, and is in use to this day: it is a simple assigned above, is called the Cross iter : dine 
parallelogram 84 feet in its extreme length, and res; and, lastly,in LO7O. At “ site - a ser 
28 feet in width, and is of two very distinct of the round Cowen, besa a 
periods of work. The western portion is of the ¢Tosses, two of them richly sculptured, —— 
irregular-coursed masonry, in large stones, which bearing an inscription, by which it may ear Ere, 
we have seen belongs to so many of the towers, and , be assigned to the same date as the Abbot ¢ ol- 
has buttresses projecting westward, in a manner not | ™an’s. At another of our sites, In ee ~ a 
found in any of the later buildings ; and, besides ¢Tosses are mentioned in the anna ws “= be m " 
this, in the west end, is a door with a flat head, ; #7¢ still found at the round ye ns Pane or 
corresponding with the design which we have #®sreeing In character and — s archon nae 
seen to be of such frequent occurrence in the at ¢ lonmacnois. Uniting a pet tae eee! 
towers. It is 6 feet 4 inches high, 3 feet 1} inch | think there is good ground welpie + s Sopee- 
wide at the top, and 3 feet 6 inches wide at the cipal of the two round towers at a lit ysl 
bottom, and is constructed in six stones, all | be at least as old as the rathedral, and I incline to 
> whic , T astern | think it older, which is, I believe, the case with 
of which go through the wall. The eastern : orv or church which bears the name 
portion of the church is of well wrought and the little oe x; — et ee ee 
squared ashlar, and the eastern angles of the | of the founder, we ramen i adi haiti 
church are ornamented with shafts, having capi- | It is not in my power to proc = A oo Z 
tals and bases, well carved. I cannot doubt that | Positive dates of this period, even I ey eager 
the western portion is a remnant of the church | 2€xt vall canara pas Se tot Ph o eae 
erected before 964, unless it should be shown | Where there is at this aa mee ate diced. 
to belong to a church which we know was here | sponding with all the examp = We mare ni nse . 
200 years before this; and the eastern, it is likely, | Kilmacduagh, in Galway, founded by St. Col- 
was the work of a later date, perhaps done when | man Maeduagh, about 620, has, besides the nearly 
King Brian repaired the steeple. This con-| perfect round tower, which for many years has 


church is recorded. From it we may now endea- | finished design and execution of the capital, in 


of nave and chancel, with 


jecture is supported by the remains of a church | been several feet out of the perpendicular, the 


on the island in Lough Derg, called Holy Island, | cathedral of St. Macduagh, and three — 
or Inniscaltra : it is in sight from Tomgraney, and} churches. The cathedral has a west end, with 
contains several churches and a round tower. The | masonry and doorway of the earliest era. The 
‘incipal ¢ *h, 45 feet fr » tower, has like-| church was enlarged in the Romanesque period, 
principal church, 45 feet from the tower, ha e- | g gga Ea 
wise two distinct dates of work. The nave walls, | to which the chancel arch belongs, anc ' er y 
and one small window, are of the more ancient | the chancel was rebuilt and transepts addec ie ms 
description ; but the other window, which is | of the other churches is of se agernned gare 
distinctly an insertion, and the chancel arch and | the remains are very slight. aa ; om 4 hoes nN 
west door, are of a later date, as well as the chan- | belonged to a Py said pore : sale ope. 
cel, which is of squared ashlar. Of this church | who died in 1283, is an — - le ——-* 
it is recorded, that it was erected by the same work which retains the round arc “y i . —" sir 
King Brian, whilst we also know that a church | but in its mouldings, which are of great beauty 
‘fi ; come 250 vears before, which|and excellent workmanship, belongs to this date. 
was founded here some 250 years before, whic h | anc eg agape. ets: se pot 
was plundered and burned more than once by the | lhe other churc 1 18 a very small one, : 
Danes; and may therefore fairly conclude that ‘lancet windows. ieee ik rie 
King Brian used so much as he could of the old Inniscattery, an island in the mouth o 
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Shannon, had its foundation as a religious estab- 
lishment from St. Senan, not earlier than 534, 
but during his lifetime it became celebrated. 
A building called the Grave of St. Senan still 
exists, besides five churches and the traces of a 
sixth; and a nearly perfect round tower, 76 feet 
west of the principal church. The original door 
of the tower is destroyed. The church opposite 
has a west door and other characteristic features 


|'The conical roof is much dilapidated, but the 
peculiar arrangement of the stones with herring- 
bone joints can yet be detected. The church has 
a very rich chancel arch, with zig-zag and other 
ornaments, The only remaining window is in the 
east end: it is very small, circular-headed, and 
quite plain. The only historical evidence I know 
of is that from the annals adduced by Dr. Petrie, 
showing that it existed in 1015. The church at 


of the earliest era; but the greater part of the | Dungiven had an erection called a round tower 
building is of Pointed architecture. This building | on its south-west angle. This tower fell in 1784, 
is undivided in its length, which is 75 feet; the | and I know it only by two very inferior prints. 
width, 33 feet 8 inches. Immediately north of it, |The church was founded about the year 1100, 
only 14 feet distant, is a small church, also of | and has some interesting remains of that date, 
the earliest period. St. Senan’s Grave has marks | but it was extensively altered in a later period 
of great antiquity ; and the small church close by, | of Romanesque work, and again in both the first 
called St. Senan’s Church, is of early Romanesque ‘periods of Pointed architecture; and from all 
architecture. A fourth church has lost all its! appearance I think the round tower was only a 
architectural features, and the fifth is of the! small turret set on the south-west angle of the 
earliest Pointed work. ‘nave, and not coeval with the first church. I 
Glendalough, seated amidst the wildest of the | ought, perhaps, to allude to two others which | 
Wicklow mountains, is not surpassed in architec- have been called round towers, but which were 
tural interest by any of the places previously de- | evidently not of the same nature. Trummery 
scribed. The first establishment of St. Kevin Tower fell about twenty-five years ago. It was 
bere was towards the end of the sixth century. attached to the north side of a building, which 
It used to be an archiepiscopal city. It was re- | does not seem to be old, but occupies the position 
peatedly plundered by the Danes, and fell to decay of chancel toa ruined church. The whole remains 
soon after the English rule was established, but are mere traces from which I could not attempt 
was not deserted for some centuries later. The | to define dates; but the published drawings and 
cemetery is entered by a gateway nearly coevalwith descriptions of the tower show it to have been | 
the round tower and the cathedral which it con- | very small, as compared with others; and that it 
tains. The cathedral, in its doorway and part of was a stair turret is evident, from the lower steps 
the walling, belongs to the earliest period. It of a spiral stair of the rudest: construction still | 
possessed some rich work of the Romanesque remaining. In this it agrees with the remaining | 
era in the chancel, but this has nearly disappeared, one at Tamlaght Finlagan, where the commence- 
though fortunately preserved by drawings. The! ment of the stair also remains. This one was) 
work of this date, too, is in an oolitic stone, probably square at the base, and attached to the north 
brought from abroad. Of the other churches of side of a church, at its west end: the fragment is 
the place, St. Mary’s and the Reefert Church have only 7 feet or 8 feet high. The building is known 
doors of the earliest period, whilst the monas- | to be as old as, and I think belongs to, the era of | 
tery exhibits rich details of Romanesque character. | Pointed architecture ; but a church was here in 
Here is also, in addition to the round tower just the seventh century. The broken walls which | 
noticed, one of the attached round towers, which, remain do not indicate date with any certainty. 
it may now be observed, corresponds in its archi- I have for one moment to revert to the orna- 
tecture to the others. It is placed on the barrel- y,ental tower doors at Timahoe, Kildare, and 
vault of St. Kevin’s Church, the history of which, Dysart, to remark, that having seen that orna- 
seems to be, that originally it had a nave 22 feet mental architecture was in use about the year 
6 in. by 14 feet 6 in. inside, covered by a semi- 1000, and judging by the sculptured crosses, and 
circular barrel-vault, and roofed with solid stone some other remains of still earlier date, there is 
of slate rock carried on a pointed barrel-vault, good reason to suppose that these doors are only 
forming an apartment between the vaults. To enriched specimens of the earliest era. The shape 
this was added afterwards a chancel, which has of the opening, and the low relief of the carving | 
wholly disappeared, only leaving the groove in and peculiar caps and bases, show such a difference 
the end of the have into which the chancel-roof between them and the enriched specimens esta- 
fitted, but showing that the chancel did not bond plished to be of later date, that it seems to me we 
to the nave, which is also the case with the sacristy cannot be wrong in giving to Timahoe a date as 
(still standing), and which was coeval with the early as 880, at which I first find mention of an 
chancel. The original east window is still visible, abbot of the place, and to Kildare, which, from 
blocked up in the end of the nave, and partly de- Giraldus Cambrensis, we know was reputed an | 
stroyed by the opening made for a chancel-arch, ancient building in his day, at least an equal | 
which was done merely by cutting out the wall antiquity. Dysart door is probably older, as 
without inserting any voussoirs, so that the courses the ornament is only a slight advance on the 
run out horizontally to the edge of the circular- hand architrave. Of an oratory which existed at 
headed opening. Corresponding in its character Timahoe in 1069, not a vestige now remains; nor, 
with these additions is the round tower placed on except the tower, is there any building there older 
re st end of the church, and measuring only than the Pointed era. : 
eet 10in. from the ground to the base of its cone. It has been seen that arched doorways prevail 
The door and other features attest the antiquity in the greater number of towers, and it might 
of the building. A burning of this church is re- have been expected that doors of the same form 
corded in 1163. would be found in the associated churches of the 
Another of the exceptional towers was attached same period. It is curious, however, to notice 
to the church now called Trinity Church, of this that in every instance where we have the coeval 
place. The tower existed at the end of the last church and tower, the tower door is arched, and 
century, but of it a fragment only of the base the church door flat-headed. Churches with 
remains, containing one small and very early arched doors with inclined jambs do exist, and | 
window. The antiquity of the church is at- probably of equal age with the others; but Ihave | 
tested by the west door and other features, never seen such churches in association with round | 
which opened into the tower. The tower was towers. | 
square at the base and cylindrical above. Another One of the purposes for which the towers were | 
tower square at the ‘base and circular above intended will help to account for the destruction | 
exists at Killashee. It was from the first attached of many. That they were resorted to for defence 
to the west end of a church, and opened to it and security, we have seen, and that they were in- | 
by a large semicircular arch. The existing church tended to be so is evident from the means used to 
is modern: the features of the tower possess the fasten the doors from the inside, and from the | 
marks of great age, but are in many respects position of the door at a height above the ground. | 
peculiar. Built into the walls is a piece of wrought To this it has been objected that their inside 
and moulded stone of early date. On the whole, diameter, not more than 8 feet, is so small, that 
this would probably be a late erection of the kind, they could not contain any number of persons. It 
but there was a church here from the earliest in- may well be supposed that they were more espe- 
troduction of Christianity, the founder of which cially intended for the clergy, with the relies, | 
died in 460. The fourth attached tower is that of books, and valuables, which would not require 
the church of St. Finian, at Clonmacnois. Itstands much space; but some of their numerous floors 
south of the chancel, and opens to it by a semi- would be available for others. It is only lately 
cCireular-headed door, with inclined jambs placed that a gentleman who has not favoured this view 
at the level of the chancel floor. The windows are has published an old account of a siege of one of 
most of them slightly recessed on the outside, and these, which took place so late as 1642. The castle 
one of them splays on the inside. The usual four adjoining the churchyard and the round tower were 
windows at top are here wanting. The masonryis in held by a force of whom 114 men, and 183 women 
parallel courses, and is bonded to, and corresponds and children, were in the castle, and forty men in 
with, that of the church. The tower is only the steeple. The castle was reduced when threat: | 
45 feet high to the cornice and 11 feet diameter. ened with a piece of artillery, and afterwards the 
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‘forty men with two muskets, who held the steeple, 
submitted. This shows how serviceable the build. 
ing would have been in earlier times, and this use 
of them may account for the position of the 
windows in the shaft so near to the several floors 
as it would expose the assailants when near the 
building, and the facing of each of these windows 
towards a different point of the compass would 
be another aid to the defenders. 

The facts before us seem, then, to show that 
from the age of Cormac’s Chapel, receding to the 
ninth century, ornamented architecture, partaking 
of the character of the Romanesque of other 
countries, was practised in Ireland; that this 
style, modified by the extensive intercourse which 
we know was maintained by the Irish clergy with 
the continental nations, had arisen out of a state 
of the art peculiar to the country, in the centuries 
between the ninth and the fifth; but common in 
many points to the efforts of other nations in the 
infancy of the art of building with stone ; and that 
for the origin of this phase we must look to the 
builders who had the skill to raise the massive 
stone forts built without mortar, of which some 
remain to this day, whose antiquity is historically 
certain; and as there is no doubt, many of them 
are the work of the Pagan ages, it is also likely 
that their construction without mortar may have 
been continued afterwards, although mortar then 
came very generally into use, and the round towers 
and their churches were all built in mortar. 


From this survey and review it may, then, I 
think, be concluded that the round towers, and 
churches which coincide with them, rose with the 
foundation of the establishments recorded in the 
early ages of Christianity ; and, as those founda- 
tions belong chiefly to the era between 432 and 
700, we shall not be wrong in supposing that the 
round towers and corresponding churches belong 
nearly in the same proportion to that period ; but 
that others owe their origin to a later period, 
nearly down to the year 1000. 


Gorpon M. HItts. 





HOSPITAL VENTILATION. 
THE LYING-IN HOSPITAL. 

AN important question or dispute on a subject 
(that of hospital ventilation) to which the Builder 
has of late directed special attention, has arisen in 
reference to the General Lying-in Hospital. Dr. E. 
Rigby, lately the senior physician to this hospital, 
formally complains, in a letter addressed to the 

Jarl of Galloway, as president, and published in 
the Times (which devoted a leading article to the 
subject), that great fatality has occurred of late 
years in the hospital in consequence of the frus- 
tration of his endeavours (at one period successful) 
to have it ventilated on Dr. Reid’s system. Dr. 
Rigby’s facts and statistics, however, are contra- 
dicted by the secretary, who replies to the effect 
that the governing committee have been guided, 
in anything they have done in reference to venti- 
lation, by the opinions of the majority of the 
medical officers themselves. It would be well that 
some impartial investigation were made into the 
real state of affairs in this case, inasmuch as Dr. 
Rigby’s charges against the management are of a 
very serious character, so much so as to place the 
secretary’s ex parte reply much more in the position 
of a parole defence by a party criminally charged, 
than in that of a disinterested correction of errors 
or false statements made by a prejudiced or mis- 
taken assailant. Dr. Rigby remarks that the 
wilful destruction of the system of ventilation 
adopted in the hospital, by the committee, in the 
face of such evidence as he adduces, “ becomes an 
act verging so closely into one of a criminal 
character,” that he would not lend himself, directly 
or indirectly, to anything of the kind, and accord- 
ingly resigned his office as senior physician to the 
hospital. And if Dr. Rigby’s statistics be correct, 
notwithstanding their contradiction, such language 

vannot be regarded as too strong; for according 
to Dr. Rigby, four years and seven months with- 
out the ventilation showed sixty-one deaths, while 
seven years with it only yielded eight ; so that it 
might “be fairly said that but for the ventilation, 
ceteris paribus, we should have lost ninety-three 
women instead of that magnificent result of only 
eight ; and in the succeeding five years, instead of 
losing thirty by unwarrantably cutting off the 
ventilation, we should have lost only five.” 

“This,” continues Dr. Rigby, “is not a solitary 
instance of the suecess of Dr. Reid’s ventilation in 
a lying-in hospital: at Copenhagen the mortality 
from puerperal fever was even worse than at the 
General Lying-in Hospital; but the new hospital 
which has been built with the system of ventilation 


,from plans furnished [he adds] by myself, has 
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shown results as striking and gratifying as in | pose of transforming it into afree recreative ground late Countess of Pembroke. It is capable of seat- 
London.” for the people, fitting it up with agymnasiumand ing 950, 450 of the seatings being free. It has 
The committee are said by the secretary to| other appliances. Would that we had more such | been opened but a short time, yet it is now pro- 
“regret that Dr. Rigby should pertinaciously | men as Mr. Melly. | posed to enlarge it. The style is decorated Gothic, 
repeat statements so utterly unfounded and so} Tadcaster.—This ancient town, well known for | and the design was by Mr. P. Hardwick. Over the 
often refuted ;” and they deny the efficacy of} its limestone quarries, whence York Minster was altar are three allegorical designs in marble, col- 
Dr. Reid’s system of ventilation altogether. | erected, has of late been considerably improved, | lected in Greece and Italy by the late Countess of 
This is a question which obviously ought not to | by drainage, new house fronts, plate-glass, kc. It Pembroke. Since the opening an organ has been 
rest in its present position. Dr. Rigby should be | has of late years become the property of Lord | erected by Messrs Willis, at a cost of 3307. 
called upon to verify his statistics and his facts, or Londesborough, who has drained every street, it Spetchley—The old church of Spetchley has 
the committee to exonerate themselves in the face | is said, requiring it. been restored and will shortly be reopened. | The 
of these, and before some impartial tribunal Penrith.—The wheel at the works of the Pen-| west window in the belfry of the tower, which 
appointed to decide the question. | Tith Local Board, on the Eamont, says the Carlisle had been halfblocked up, is now restored, and, by 
“ a Journal, has not power sufficient to pump water the aid of another window just opened in the inner 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. | into the high tank without straining the whole wall of the tower, introduces more light into the 
: machinery and bursting the pipes. Several good | western end of the building. The old oak porch, 
Sittingbourne.—A committee has been appointed | houses have of late years been built which can the timbers of which show no signs of decay, is 
at a public meeting here to consider as to the! only be supplied from the high reservoir, and one made to do duty again, with a quantity of plaster 
establishment of a corn market and the prepara- | mansion has recently been erected by Mr. Lawrence removed from above the arch of the principal en- 
tion of plans for the proposed building. An outlay Harrison under the impression that it would be trance. The gallery has been entirely removed, 
of about 1,000/. appears to be contemplated. supplied with water from the higher service. Mr. and the pulpit translated from its central position 
Brighton.—At last (says the Brighton Herald) | Robinson, of Pooley, bought a piece of ground on_ to the north side of the chancel arch. Open seats 
there is a fair prospect of the long-contemplated | the side of the Beacon-hill, whereon it was his in- with standard ends have taken the place of the old 
alterations in the Post-office, Ship-street, being tention to build a house, but as the board would pews. Unfortunately the church walls are neither 
varried into effect. Difficulties have been over- not guarantee him a supply of water, the project composed of ashlar nor good rubble work, and so 
come, and invitations have been issued to builders, was abandoned. The proprietors in the district | it has been necessary to cover them internally 
by circular, to tender for the work. The enlarge- which can only be supplied from the high tank with stucco; but the chancel arch, being of good 
ment will be on rather an extensive scale. All the have been excused from the special district rate: work and material, has been scraped. The east 
property at the corner has been purchased, as far they are, however, very anxious to be supplied. window will probably be restored, and its arch 
as the Post-office Inn, which has not been secured, The Board of Health have no objections to the reopened and filled with tracery and stained glass. 
though in the market at a moderate price. The proprietors putting up an engine at their own The old oak reredos will be retained and varnished. 
Post-office will extend over the entire area covered expense, and in that case their rate for water would Coloured tiles are being laid down on the floor, 
by these houses. It will present a semi-circular be merely nominal. | the Berkeley mortuary chapel cleansed and restored, 
frontage, uniform in design, of about 80 feet in Edinburgh.—The range of buildings in Mel- and the font will be set up on a new plinth on the 
length, while the elevation will be some 8 feet bourne-place, commenced about twenty years since, south side of the entrance door. In the progress 
above the present building. The architectural has been completed by filling up the corner at of the works a trefoiled piscina, with stone shelf, 
pretensions of the new structure will not be great. Victoria-street. The new building partially over- | was discovered in the south wall near the chancel 
hangs Victoria-terrace, which is thus entered from | arch, and will be preserved. The restorations were 
Melbourne-place by an arcade, supported on the carried out (gratuitously) by Mr. Rowe, of Worces- 
outer side by square pillars. The line of Victoria- ter, architect. The contractor for the whole was 
terrace is now also completed, excepting a vacant Mr. Edmonds, of Sidbury, builder. A deficiency 
site at the corner of the old West Bow. | of 807. in the restoration fund still requires to be 
| made up. 
Hemington (Somerset).—The church of Heming- 
ton, which had fallen into a state of decay in many 
St. Mary’s, Newark.—A stained-glass window, ‘parts, has been entirely repaired and restored 
from the manufactory of Messrs. Wailes and Co. | under the superintendence of Mr. Scott, architect. 
of Newcastle, has just been erected in St. Mary’s The masonry and woodwork were done by Mr. 
Church, Newark, to the memory of the late Mr. Mann and Mr. Burridge. 
George Hodgkinson. The principal subjects are,— Cheltenham.—A vestry meeting of the parish of 
“Abraham entertaining the three Angels,” | St. Mary has adopted the recommendations of a 
“ Abraham offering up Isaac,” “Jacob’s Dream,” | committee appointed to take the subject of the 
“ Jacob’s dying Charge to Joseph,” “The Passage | restoration of the parish church into consideration. 
through the Red Sea,” “ Moses smiting the Rock,” |The report recommended the removal of all the 
“The two Spies bearing the Grapes of Eshcol,” | existing pews, galleries, and fittings in the church, 
and “The Return of the Ark.” and an entire restoration of the interior of the 
St Philip's, Salford.—The design for a new edifice, upon a plan which, while it preserved all 
and large stained-glass memorial window, to be the original features of the building, and would 
placed in St. Philip’s Church, Salford, by Messrs. enable those now occupying sittings therein to be 
Edmundson and Son, of Manchester, is described reinstated in nearly their present positions, would 
windows on either side giving light to staircases, by the Manchester Courier. The window is also afford considerable increased accommodation, 
lobbies, &c. The upper tier of windows (divided | 15 feet high and about 12 feet wide. It is, the calculation being that, by the new arrangement, 
from the lower ones by an ornamental stone string) divided into a principal centre light, and two & gam ot eighty-seven sittings would be secured. 
will consist of five semi-circular windows with | side lights. The design in the centre is Christ The expense of the proposed alterations is esti- 
pilasters, with enriched capitals, and moulded and blessing little children. Above is the Ascension mated at from 2,000/. to 2,500. ; and in order to 
enriched architraves and key-stones. The whole |of our Lord. The borders and angles are filled raise this sum without levying any rate upon the 
will be surmounted by a cornice and crowned by | With tracery, angels holding palm-branches, Xe. parish, the members of the present congregation 
a balustrade, &c. This elevation will be worked On the right is represented Philip baptising the are to subscribe after the rate of 30s. per sitting 
with Rugby bricks, and dressings of cement or eunuch. On the left is represented Philip preach- for each sitting occupied by them. 
stone (a matter not yet decided upon): the eleva- ing at Samaria. In cireular compartments of the Martin Hussingtree——The church of this vil- 
tion to Temple-street will be 50 feet wide and 50 side lights the four evangelists are depicted, with lage has been restored and re-opened. The con- 
feet high to the top of the balustrade. The in- | their emblems. The window is to be erected by tractor employed was Mr. M‘Cann, of Malvern ; 
ternal elevation will be decorated with a series of | Mr. Whittaker, a member of the congregation, in Mr. Preedy being the architect. The chancel is 
pilasters supporting a groined coved ceiling, the memory of his deceased wife. It is expected to entirely new, and the old pews have been cut 











Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Temperance Hall, about to be erected in Temple- 
street, in this town, was laid on Tuesday in week be- 
fore last by the Mayor. The building, which will be 
erected by Mr. Browning, from a design by Mr. H. 
R. Yeoville, will consist mainly of the large room 
to be used as a meeting-hall, not only for transac- STAINED GLASS. 
tions of the Temperance Society, but for public 
meetings, concerts, Ke. The hall will be 70 feet 
long by nearly 50 feet wide, and will be approached 
by a principal entrance in Temple-street, with the 
usual lobbies, staircases, &c. and will accommodate 
800 persons,—500 on the ground-floor, and 300 in 
galleries, which latter are carried round three 
sides of the building. On the fourth side is the 
platform, which will also be available as an orches- 
tra. In the rear of the platform will be com- 
mittee and retiring rooms, &c. Underneath the 
hall is an extensive basement, suitable for a ware- 
house, with entrances from Temple-street and the 
adjoining passage. The external elevation will be 
arranged in two stories, the central one of the 
lower openings forming the principal entrance, the 








flat part of the ceiling being divided into orna- | be finished during the coming summer. down and cleaned, a new pulpit and communion- 
y } 1 ‘ > | 2 2 ails *} - ; 9s ; ave vey } 
mental panels. Ventilation is proposed to be ef-| Js/eworth.—A stained-glass window has been rails provided, kc. Minton’s tiles have been laid 


fected by Muir’s patent. The total cost will exceed | presented to the new church of St. John the down in the chancel ; and a new east window has 
2,0002. | Baptist at Isleworth, by Mr. Williams, the steward been inserted in accordance with the Early English 
Tunstall.—The town-hall has been reopened, | of the Duke of Northumberland’s manors of Isle- character of the church : it is of three lights, with 
after being closed for upwards of a year, during | worth, Syon, and East Bedfont. The subject the sacred monogram I. H. 5. m the centre, alter- 
which time extensive alterations and repairs have | occupies one of the principal windows of the nate quatrefoils and circles, with a cross within a 
been effected, both in the interior and exterior of | chancel, and represents four events in the life of Vvesiea piscis at top of the centre light, the ground- 
the building. Its features exteriorly, however, | St. Matthew, viz.: His call from the receipt of work of the window being a diaper pattern, of a 
as regards size and style, remain much as they | customs, his writing the Gospel, his preaching, wheat-ear and a flower representing a chalice, 
were, with the exception of a circular front. The|and his death. This window was designed and alternately, bearing the scroll “ Emanuel. ; This 
exterior has been covered with cement in imitation | executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is from an ancient example in Worcester Cathe- 
of stone. under the superintendence of the architect of the dral. A flowing be order of foliage surrounds the 
Liverpool.—The name of Mr. Charles Melly, | church, Mr. Deason. 'whole. An Early English lancet on the north of 
of the firm of Melly, Romilly, and Co. of Liverpool, _ | the ng — been —-, — ny a 
remarks the Albion, has become familiar to the ih PIES SNE RO viously blocked up. A new transept has bee 
inhabitants of ile deen os may bese wr — CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. ‘opened on the south side of the chancel, which 
The beautiful drinking-fountains which ornament Norwich.—In connection with the paragraph | accommodates about twenty persons. In the 
the public streets are rightly considered as boons | in our last, relative to the restorations which chancel, new oak seats have been provided, with 
for which all men owe thanks to the donor. This | have been carried out within the last few years | carved finials. On the south side of the nave a 
work effected, Mr. Melly is casting about for | at Norwich Cathedral, we would say that the new window has been opened, of the Perpen- 
something more to do. We find that among the | works were carried out under the superin- dicular style, in four lights. The gallery at the 
“ mayor’s communications” to be submitted tothe tendence of Mr. John Brown, architect to the west end has been retained owing to want of 
adjourned meeting of the town council, on Wednes- | cathedral, and now under the firm of Messrs. room. A new porch of wood and stone has been 
day, is an application from Mr. Melly for permis- Brown & Lowe. ai erected ; and also a bell-turret, with a spire “ oak 
sion to purchase a piece of corporation land within, -_Da/ston.—The Church of All Saints, Stone- | shingles. The turf in the churchyar as - 
easy distance of the crowded streets, for the pur- bridge, was built by private benefactions from the levelled, and an open brick drain laid down at the 
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base of the walls, to keep the fabric dry. 
probable cost of the restorations will be about | 
4001. 

Coleshill —The old parish church of Coleshill is 
about to be restored. It is to be roofed through- 
out with oak, and new seated with same material. 
The stonework of the nave, aisles, and chancel is 
to be renewed. A new west window will be put 
in and a doorway made in the Tower. The resto- 
ration of the chancel will be carried out at the 
sole cost of the Rev. J. D. W. Digby, vicar of 
Coleshill : the remainder of the work is to be com- | 
pleted at the joint cost of the vicar, and Mr. W. 
Digby, of Sherbourne Castle, Dorset. The archi- 
tect under whose superintendence the restoration 
will be effected, is Mr. William Slater, of London ; 
and the execution of the work has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Robinson and Son, of Coventry, 
builders. 

Wardle. —St. James’s Church, Wardle, near 
Rochdale, the first stone of which was laid in May, 
1856, has been opened and consecrated by the 
Bishop of Manchester. The cost of the new 
edifice has been 2,700/. being about 200/. more 
than the original estimate. The style of architec- 
ture is Early English, and the design consists of a 
deep chancel, nave, two side aisles, vestry, organ 
chamber, tower, and conical spire, the latter oc- 
cupying the south-west angle of the church, and 
about 117 feet high. The roofs are open tim- 
bered, supported on five Roman arches, resting on 
circular columns with Roman capitals, and a 
clerestory above. There are no galleries, and the 
seats, which will accommodate about 500 persons, 
are open. The floor is laid with coloured tiles, 
and the windows are filled with white glass The 
principal entrances are at the west end and under 
the tower at the south side. The stone of which 
the edifice is erected has been got in the neigh- 
bourhood. The land has been given by Mr. James 
Whittaker. The architect was Mr. Shaw, of 
Saddleworth ; the builder, Mr. Edmund Taylor, of 
Rochdale; the joiners, Messrs. Schofield, of Tod- 
morden, 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Ely.—I\t is reported that, simultaneously with 
the buildings for schools at the west end of Ely, 
on an extensive and ornamental plan, under the 
direction of the dean and chapter, infant schools 
will be erected in Broad-street, at the east end of 
the city. 

Dalston.—The new national schools in connec- 
tion with All Saints’ Church, Stonebridge, have 
now been formally opened. They are in the 
Decorated Gothic style of the church itself, and 
were designed by Mr. J. E. Knightley, of London. 
They are built of brick, with stone dressings, and 
are capable of accommodating 400 children ; being | 
so constructed that the boys’ and girls’ compart- | 
ments may be united, as for weekly meetings, for 
lectures, and other useful purposes. The cost of 
erection is 1,0507. Towards this outlay the! 
Government have made a grant of 430/.: 500/. | 
bave been obtained by local and other contribu- | 
tions, and the balance has yet to be liquidated by | 
voluntary benefactions. The schools were built | 


by Mr. 8. B. Hocken, of Dalston. 


Croydon.—The Christ Church national schools, | 
Croydon, have been opened. The Archbishop of | 
Canterbury has made a free gift of the land at | 
Broad-green, on which the schools stand, besides | 
contributing towards the erection. The total cost | 
is about 1,600/. about half of which sum has been | 
raised by voluntary contributions; the remainder | 
being made up by grants of 671/. from the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, 100/. from the | 
Diocesan Board, and 50/. from the National | 
Society. | 


The | masonry, panelled, and with gabled caps. 


Mr. Mair-was the architect. lina body, by keeping it for a time out of the rays 


The 
style adopted is the Early Gothic, and the masons’ 
work has been executed by Messrs. Hampshire, of 
Huddersfield, at a cost of 5767. including fence 
walls, drains, &c. The stone used for walling is 
from the neighbouring Dawgreen quarries, and 
the hewn stone from Whitley, five miles distant. 
The roof is open hammer-beam, resting on carved 


i stone corbels, and all the timbers and other wood- 


work are stained and varnished. The total cost was 
9501. Mr. Tarn, of London, was the architect. 
Scarborough. — The foundation-stone of St. 
Thomas’s District Church Schools here was laid 
on the 12th inst. by Mrs. Woodall. About 6507. 
have been raised, the total required being 9002. 


Darlington.—New schools in connection with | 


the Wesleyan body have been inaugurated at 
Darlington. The building, which has been erected 
in Bondgate, in close proximity to the Wesleyan 


Chapel, is of the Gothic style of architecture, and | a “ ‘ 
It is 102} feet | the radiative power of light in the atoms of matter. 


faced with ornamental bricks. 
long, and 26} feet broad. It consists of three 


| 
large rooms—an upper one to be used as the eof 


school, and which is capable of holding upwards of 
300 children, allowing 8 square feet to each child ; | 
two lower rooms, intended as girls’ and infants’ | 
schools, and each calculated to provide convenient | 
accommodation for 140 children ; four class-rooms, | 
two for the boys and one each for the girls and. 
infants; and a dwelling-house, &c. There is a} 
play-ground, covering an area of 1,580 superficial | 
yards. The residences of the ministers have at 
the same time been almost entirely rebuilt. The 
total cost of the erection of the new buildings and | 
of the repairs of the old has been 3,916/7. Of this 
amount 3,466/. have been obtained,—1,388/. from 
the Committee of Council on Education, 100/. 
from the Wesleyan Education Committee, and the 
residue from voluntary contributions. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

SoME years since, it may be remembered, we 
published the outlines of a new theory of light, 
heat, and actinism, &c. with a categorical arrange- 
ment of these and other natural forces or powers, 
in relation to the substructural and superstruc- 
tural forms of matter, such as that of the atom, 
the molecule, the polarcle, the crystlet, the mass, 
the stratum, the sphere, &¢. In this category it 
was shown that light could be nothing more and 
nothing else than radiant or repulsive force of the 
most subtle order, namely, the radiant force 
operative in the minutest atoms of aggregate 
masses, while heat was radiant force operative in 
the molecules composed of these atoms, and acti- 
nism radiant force operative in the polarcles com- 
posed of these molecules. Moreover, that to each 
of these radiating or repelling forces was opposed 
a special concentrative or attractive force, such as 
cold is to heat. The analagous co-operative of | 
light was named the hezekal force, from the 
Hebrew word “ Hezek,” signifying “ darkness 
which may be felt.” It thus appeared that light 
and hezek were forces co-operative and mutually 
counteractive in, and constitutional to, all matter 
made up primarily of atoms, and it naturally and | 
necessarily follows from these principles, that such 
matter exposed to light will absorb light by the 
attractive power of its hezekal force, just as simi- 
lar matter exposed to heat will absorb that heat 


by the attractive power of the force of cold in its | 
molecules, and in the precise ratio of the intensity | 


or amount of that cold. It further follows, from 
the same principles, that just as cold, or the force 


attractive of heat, may be increased in a body, by | 
keeping it for a time out of the rays of heat, or in | 


other words, in the cold; so hezek, or the force 
attractive of ligbt, may be intensified, or increased 
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| the screen. 
many days in profound darkness, and we then 
apply it upon sensitive paper without having 
previously exposed it to light, it is not repro- 
duced.” A new means for reproducing engravings 
will thus, it is hoped, be secured, and eventually 
the photographer may be able to reproduce in 
darkness the images of objects which have once 
been exposed to the light ; for it is evident that 

some, if not all, bodies, after having been exposed 
| to light, retain in darkness an impression of this 
|light. In all further experiment and reasoning 
on this subject, savans would do well, we think, 
| to recognise and keep in view the probability of 
| the existence of the hezekal force as indicated,— 
| that is, of a force specially antithetical to light— 








not mere darkness itself, but a positive operative 
force of an attractive or concentrative order, and 
operative most freely and absolutely in darkness, 
though co-operative with its own special antithesis, 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 
A MEETING was held on the 18th inst. Mr. 


| Cousin in the chair, when Mr. Murray, of Murrays- 


hall, in name of some of the members of the Insti- 
tute, presented the honorary secretary with a large 
bound copy of Murphy’s “ Arabian Antiquities of 
Spain,” inscribed as follows: ‘ Presented by mem- 


| bers of the Architectural Institute of Scotland 


to William Miller, esq. honorary secretary, as a 
mark of their appreciation of his zeal and energy 
in forwarding the objects of the Institute.” Mr. 
Thomas Bloxham, assistant chemist, Industrial 
Museum, read a report on the practical results of 
an investigation into the composition of the chiet 


| building-sandstones used in Edinburgh and Glas- 


gow, made under the direction of Protessor George 


| Wilson, which was followed by observations on the 


subject by various members. The secretary then 
read “A Deseription of the Plan of a Cottage or 
Gatehouse for Labourers or Farm Servants,” by 
Dr. Fulton. Colonel Moody, R.E. who was present, 
afterwards made explanations, as far as he was at 
liberty to do so, with reference to the intended 
operations at the Castle, and mentioned that 
nothing would be done till it was submitted to the 
highest criticism. 





MONUMENTS AND STATUES. 

The Liverpool Wellington Testimonial.— The 
sub-committee met on the 21st inst. for the pur- 
pose of coming toa conclusion as to the site for 
the intended column, and the nature of its con- 
struction. The amount in the hands of the trea- 
surer is 6,500/. which would be barely sufficient, it 
appears, for completing the column with Darley- 
dale stone, according to the original design, To 
erect a pedestal and column complete, of Darley- 
dale stone, with bronze statue, 12 feet high ; and, 
in accordance with the model and design for which 
the prize was awarded, the estimated cost is 
5,800/. If the steps up the base course of pedestal 
and architrave of door be of grey granite, and the 
remainder of pedestal and column of Darley-dale 
stone, estimate 6,030/. If the steps and whole ot 


pedestal to the base of column (20 feet high) be of 


grey granite, and the column of Darley-dale stone, 
estimate 6,918/.. If the entire monument be 
executed in grey granite, surmounted by a bronze 
statue of the duke, estimate 8,106/. In addition 
to the above, it has been suggested that, to render 
the monument complete, a bas-relief in bronze, 
representing the final charge, or other principal 
| incident, in the battle of Waterloo, should oceupy 
| the front panel of the pedestal, and the names of 
| Wellington’s victories, in raised bronze letters, 


Leicester-—The enlargement and restoration of | of light,— in other words, by keeping it for a time | the side panels, together with four eagles in 
St. Martin’s schools have been completed, under in darkness. It will then become more attractive | bronze, at the angles of the pedestals. If these 


the direction of Mr. Dain, architect ; the builders 
being Messrs. Osborne. 

Liverpool.—The new schools built in connection 
with the church of St. Saviour, in Upper Canning- 
street, at a cost of nearly 5,000/. have been 
opened. They will accommodate 800 boys, girls, 
and infants. 

Dewsbury—A new infants’ school, with teacher’s 


of light, and more capable of absorbing it than 
| before, just as a body in which the force of cold 
jhas been intensified becomes more capable of 
jabsorbing heat. We give this very curt ex- 
|planation here merely as a preface to what 
| follows: — M. Niépee de St. Victor, according 
| to the Art-Journal, has just given an account of 
| Some curious and interesting experiments on light 


house attached, has just been opened, in connec- | and darkness to the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
tion with the parish church. The school-room is | the result of which is, that if we “ expose to the 
54 feet by 21 feet, with raised seats for children | direct rays of the sun, during a quarter of an hour 
at one end, and a class-room on one side. It is | at least, an engraving which has been kept many 
lighted by a triplet window at the east end, and | days in obscurity (or darkness), and of which one- 
four pairs of trefoil-headed lights on the south | half has been covered by an opaque screen; then 
side, filled with cathedral glass and red and purple | apply this engraving upon a very sensitive photo- 
margins ; there are also four dormer lights which | graphic paper ;—after twenty-four hours’ contact 
mae on merce no gersregert A ay is placed | in darkness, we shell obtain, in black, a reproduc- 
in the centre of the south side, and has a bell-| ti P > white , ri hich i 
turret over the door. The buttresses are of tooled : a eaias ba withthe ct He es i iy 
Ss suls sheltered by 


be carried out, the extra cost would probably be 
about 8207. Thus, to execute the monument in 
granite, with bronze reliefs, the total cost would 
be about 9,000/. or 2,500/. more than at present 
in the hands of the treasurer The committee 
therefore appeal to the Liverpool public for the 
requisite additional funds. 

Proposed Monument at Ashton-under-Lyne, to 
the late Mr. C. Hindley, M.P.—At a private 
meeting held in Ashton, “ to consider the measures 
desirable to be adopted for perpetuating public re- 
gard for the memory of the late Charles Hindley, 
Esq. M.P.” the mayor suggested that the most fit 
monument would be a colossal statue in bronze, say 
10 feet high, with a pedestal 7 feet high, to cost 
1,000 guineas. It should be thrown open to compe- 
tition, and the models exhibited for criticism, a8 1N 
the case of the Queen’s statue in Salford Peel 
Park. He did not think there would be the least 
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diffienlty in raising 1,000 guineas. The working 
classes, he had no doubt, would raise one-third of 
the money. It was resolved simply that “some | 
public memorial be erected.”” The mayor and Mr. | 
Henry Lees each promised 50/. A committee of 
the whole meeting was appointed to canvass for 
subscriptions, 

Statue of Columbus.—A statue of Christopher 
Columbus is about to be erected in Genoa, 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

On Friday evening, the 22nd, the members held 
a conversazione at Lyon’s-inn Hall; Mr. Wigley in 
the chair. The Rev. Charles Boutell read some 
remarks on “The Progress and Development of 
Gothie Architecture,” to which we shall if possible 
return; but, such is the rush of lectures just now, 
connected with the profession, that papers which 
do not reach us till the eve of publication are in 
danger of being omitted through sheer inability to 
find space for them. 

A short discussion followed the delivery of the 
address. Amongst those who spoke, 

Mr. Colling said he was pleased with the com- 
prehensive way in which Mr. Boutell had treated 
his topic—a way that in its seope and compre- 
hensiveness was too apt to be lost sight of by the 
professional architect, who was too frequently led 
away by details. The prospeet of Gothic becoming 
as it were a national style by revival was very 
cheering ; and it was curious to observe how in 
this metropolis Gothic architecture was being 
adopted and imported into the Classic. Gothic 
architecture, he thought, had the advantage in 
many of its features over the Classic; and he 
hoped to see the party spirit that at present ran 
so high between the Gothie and the Classic soon 
amalgamated, or brought together se as to produce 
a national style, which might in the long run be 
based on the Gothic, which they so wished to see 
adopted. 

Mr. Fowler, with reference to style in architec- 
ture, could not help thinking that as in everything 
else in the present day, they were rather too 
much ina hurry. We could not expect to obtain 
anything like a new, uniform, or national style 
of architecture under half a century. We were 
yet as it were in the phase of childhood, learning 
the elements that were to form the basis of a 
future style. Gothic architecture, it appeared to 
him, required great study of detail; but he (Mr. 
Fowler) could not see why the very same argu- 
ments that had been used by the lecturer as to 
the revival of Gothie architecture might not be 
applied with the same force and fulness to Classic 
architecture. The Parthenon had been alluded 
to as the highest development of the Classic, and 
as the starting point of that style; but that was 
far from being the case, and although we could 
not trace the steps to that structure so minutely 
as we could in many Medieval styles, we could 
sufficiently trace them as they led to the pro- 
gressive perfection of architecture at that period. 
We could trace, moreover, its decadence much more 
rapidly and readily, and we should find in the Medi- 
zeval style that this to a great extent was reversed. | 
He could not see why the same arguments applied 
to the Gothic should not be applied to Classic | 
architecture in connection with the requirements | 
of the present day, and some of these requirements | 
seemed to point more particularly towards that | 
style, more especially where large openings had to | 
be treated, and where sufficient height could not | 
be obtained for arcuation, though he was far from | 
saying that this could not be well treated in the 
Gothic. 

Mr. H. T. Hope had not heard all the lecturer’s 
exposition, but came in while he was speaking of | 
the introduction of the cupola as a great advantage | 
in Gothic architecture. Now he thought the 
cupola had always been considered the especial | 
property of Classic architecture, and one of its 
most beautiful features. He was neither an 
absolute opponent nor a supporter of either Gothic 
or Classic, but held them to be both beautiful in 
their way. They had heard, however, that 
evening, a certain amount of confusion of ideas 
between what was and what was not Gothic 
architecture. They were told they were to have 
a new style, — not the style of William of 
Wykeham, or of the Edwards and the Henrys, 
but a style of these our times, to be constructed 
of iron and glass, and capped with cupolas. Now | 
until they had seen a practical illustration of this | 
style, it would be impossible to pronounce an | 
opinion upon it. As regarded the two styles, he 
would ask where, in the Gothie, they could find 
anything equal to the metope of the Parthenon, | 
the spaces between the triglyphs of the Doric | 


frieze filled in with beautiful seulpture, and than | 


| excel St. Paunl’s for grandeur ? 


| learned lecturer had 


}in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 


which nothing could be more simple and yet mag- 
nificent? The Parthenon was in the Doric style, 
and there was great beauty in the Corinthian; 
and as it was proposed to import eupolas into 
the Gothic, why not Corinthian columns also ? 
There had been a development in this coun- 
try, of what they might call a corruption of 
the Classic. Where could they find anything to 
St. Peter’s was 
spoken of, and the Valhalla, but they sank into 
absolute subordination before its grandeur. The 
told them that coalitions 
were hateful, and yet he advocated an architectural 
coalition between the Classic and the Gothic. 
Whatever was the result of the controversy of 
style, he hoped that in time the acerbity that dis- 
tinguished the champions of their party, would be 
considerably softened. 

The Rev. Mr. Boutell added, that what he in- 
tended to convey was the possibility of the cupola, 
and iron and glass being admitted into the Gothic, 
and that they were not antagonistic to that style. 
He had spoken of the Gothic as one style in all 


countries, but as susceptible of the introduction of 
t 


new improvements and adornments, while main- 
taining its own essential principles and features. 
St. Paul’s had been pointed to, on the one hand, as 
a chef dceuvre of the Classic. He would point on 
the other to Westminster Abbey, as a chef d’euvre 
of the Gothic. 

Mr. Benwell briefly proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bontell, and the meeting separated. 





THE GRAND TERMINUS IN 
WESTMINSTER. 

AN arrangement has been made by the directors 
of the Brighton and South Coast Railway Company 
with the new company formed, as we have before 
noticed, for the construction of a short line, with 
terminus, at the Grosvenor-basin, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, and crossing the Thames to Bat- 
tersea and the Crystal Palace West-end line. By 
this arrangement (subject to the sanction of the 
proprietors of the Brighton line) the bridge over 
the Thames, the line of railway, and the necessary 
site for the terminus, will be vested in the Brighton 
Company, the promoters reserving a right of way 
over the bridge and the railway, for the purpose 
of constructing a station on such portion of the 
site as will not be required by the Brighton Com- 
pany. This company is to contribute 450,000/. 
with an annual payment of 1,500/. to the West-end 
Company. It has also been arranged that the 
West-end Company construct at the Grosvenor- 
basin the station buildings which, under an exist- 
ing agreement with the Brighton Company, they 
had undertaken to erect at Battersea,—a much 
smaller station for the local and river traffic being 
all that will then be required at the latter spot ; 
particularly as Parliament, although such measure 
was introduced and supported by Government, 
rejected the proposal made last session to allow all 
traffic to pass toll-free over the new bridge at 
Battersea. The traffic of the London and Crystal 
Palace Railway Company is worked by the 
Brighton Company, and the Crystal Palace 
Company itself has undertaken to pay to the 
Brighton Company one penny for every pas- 
senger booked at “the Victoria station ” in West- 
minster for the Crystal Palace. As we some time 
since remarked, all that is further requisite, besides 
the terminus line, to complete the circle of con- 
nection, northand south, at the west-end of London, 


will be the short extension of the West of London 


line to the Grosvenor-basin or Victoria terminus. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Ovr advertising columns show the scheme of 
|operations for the present year, the medals, 
statuettes, bronzes, tazzas in iron, photographs, 
|etchings, and engravings to be distributed, to- 
| gether with the right of selecting works of art 
' from the various public exhibitions of the season 


The print of 
the year, which every member will receive for 
each guinea paid, is a large and important line 
engraving by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A. from the 


| well-known original picture by the late J. M. W. 


Turner, R.A. “ Venice,” illustrating the convey- 


lanee of Bellini’s Pictures to the Church of the 


Redentore. 

The engraving is one of Mr. Willmore’s best, 
full of air and light and life. We prefer, however, 
to give the opinions expressed of the work by some 
of our contemporaries. The Atheneum, for ex- 


ample, says :—‘ In spite of the loss of colour which 


engraving implies, Turner does engrave well, and 
Mr. Willmore, though a little over-liny, knows 
how to humour his iridescences and interfused 


reflections. The fly aud roll of cloud, the welter 
and glimmer of water, are the peculiar enchant- 
ments of this picture. As for men, Turner paints 
them as if he had not had much to do with them, 
had not much regarded their outlines, did not much 
care for them, thought himself slighted by them, 
was rather ashamed of them, was glad to forget 
them. But he never forgot a single shadow of a 
palace stairs in water, a single wave of a flag in 
the stream, a single moving reflection of stately 
prow or gilded poop. It seems to us in this pie- 
ture Mr. Willmore has done justice to water.” 

The Observer thinks “It is one of the best 
hitherto produced by this society. The subject 
is Turner’s famous pieture, namely, ‘ Bellini’s 
Pictures conveyed to the Church of the Redentore 
in Venice.’ In the centre of the picture are the 
brilliant state barges of the republic steering down 
the grand eanal towards the Chureh of the 
Redeemer, where the precious freight they bear 
is to be deposited with every high ceremonial that 
can increase the solemnity of the scene.” It is 
a sunny, radiant scene, and the engraver has 
known to seize its happiest features and transfer 
them to this production with unparalleled fidelity. 
The Art-Union has already given to its members 
many excellent engravings ; but for texture, for 
beauty, and for artistic effect, this surpasses them 
all. The engraver is J.T. Willmore, A.R.A. and 
his work is worthy of Turner’s picture. 

And the Spectator says ;—“ The work which 
has been selected for presentation to subscribers 
of the current year is the ‘ Venice—Bellini’s 
Pictures conveyed to the church of the Reden- 
tore,’ engraved by Mr. Willmore. A scattered 
sky, darkening towards the zenith, with uncounted 
scuds of cloud, opens midway, and broods in 
majestic repose, a heap of luminous cloud-bank, 
over the horizon. The canal is all alive with 
brave barque and gliding gondola — pennons 
fluttering, oars dipping, decks thronged with the 
beauty and the manhood of Venice. The pictures 
of the great Bellini are being shifted from boat to 
boat, on their way up the carpeted steps of the 
cold and unenriched classical building which 
bears the name of the Redeemer. Mr. Will- 
more’s engraving looks to advantage in the proof ; 
but we fear that the stronger darks—as the reflec- 
tions in the central water—will come out harshly 
and heavily in the later prints, and that some 
parts will exhibit a certain bareness, the right- 
hand corner especially. However it is not a time 
to find fault when we see the Art Union going to 
a mighty painter and a high class engraver for 
their subscription print.” 

We may add there are now uo grounds for the 
apprehension here expressed. About 8,000 have 

| been printed, and the last impression is as good 
as the first. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
EXEMPTED WORKS. 

Cartes R. Baperr v. J. Denn.—This was 
a special case, upon the construction of the Met ro- 
politan Building Act, tried at the Court of Queen's 
Bench on the 20th inst. The respondent, Mr. 
Denn, a builder, had taken out the door-frame of 
a house at Lewisham, and put in another in its 
place, in doing which the brickwork around 
the doorway, forming a pier next the window, 
had been rebuilt. Mr. Badger, the district- 
surveyor, being of opinion that the work so 
done ‘affected the construction of the building, 
and the builder not having given any notice to 
him, as required by the 38th section of the Act, 
Mr. Badger summoned him to the police-court, 
when the magistrate decided that the work done 
was for “necessary repairs,” and within the ex- 
ception contained in the 9th section. The com- 
plaint was therefore dismissed, and Mr. Badger 
being dissatisfied with this decision, a case Was 
stated for the opinion of this court. 

Mr. Wilde, Q.C. appeared as counsel for Mr. 
Denn, and contended that the work done was 
for the purpose of necessary repair, and did not 
affect the construction of any external or party 
wall, and that it was therefore within the excep- 
tion. : : 

Mr. Badger, in person, referred to the 39th 
section, to show what his duties were in this 
matter, and argued that the work in question was 
done to, in, and upon a building, and v ts aot 
merely a repair, but an alteration, Inasmuch as 
the doorway had been contracted from 2 tect 94 
inches to 2 feet 5 inches. ae oa 

Lord Campbell said he concurred in the decision 
of the magistrates, that the work in question was 
done for “necessary repair, not affecting the con- 
struction of any external or party wall.” ir the 
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construction contended for by Mr. Badger were 
correct, the Act, which otherwise might produce 
great public good, would be the source of great 
vexation. It was merely a case of necessary 


repair, the construction of the wall remaining the 
| old time used, like the painters of more modern 
tion introduced by the Legislature into the ninth | 
section. The decision of the magistrates was quite 
correct ; and he (Lord Campbell) thought the rule | 


same, and so it came within the reasonable excep- 


ought to be discharged, with costs. His lordship 
did not suppose that Mr. Badger interfered with 
a view to his own profit; but the Court must take 
care that others did not do so. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge was of the same opinion. 
Common sense pointed out that the statute did 
not require the attention of the district surveyor 
on every alteration made in a house (7). The Act 
was intended for a good purpose, and if discreetly 
carried out would have a good effect ; but other- 
wise it would be turned into a perfect nuisance. | 
Like the man in Terence, who said, “ Nihil humani 
a me alienum puto,” Mr. Badger seemed to say, 
“Nihil constructionis aut reparationis a me alienum 
puto.” 

The other judges concurred. Decision affirmed | 
with costs, 

This decision will cause surprise to all who have | 
given attention to the Metropolitan Building 
Act: work has been done which must have re- 
quired shoring, the size of the doorway was 
lessened, the size of the pier between the door and 
the window increased, and brickwork on each side 
of the door at the bottom rebuilt, equalling in 
length more than the remainder of the back wall 
of the house of which it forms part; and yet it is | 
said to be a repair “not affecting the construc- 
tion of the wall.” If this had been an isolated 
case, the district surveyor might, out of consider- 
ation for the owner, have taken the responsibility 
of allowing it to pass unchallenged, the work being 
comparatively small; but if it be one of a number 
of similar cases, as we are told it is, the district 
surveyor would have been guilty of neglect of 
duty had he not done as he has done. The 9th 
section enacts, that,—“ Any alteration, or addi- 
tion, or other work made or done for any purpose, 
except that of necessary repair not affecting the 
construction of any external or party wall, in, to, 
or upon any old building, or in, to, or upon any 
new building, after the roof has been covered in, 
shall, to the extent of such alteration, addition, or 
work, be subject to the regulation of this Act.” 
How part of a wall can be taken down without 
affecting its construction, we do not understand. 
Moreover, we can say positively, from personal 
knowledge, that this was not the view taken by the 
committee of the House of Commons who intro- 
duced the exemption. Repairs, without qualifica- 
tion, were at first made exempt ; but it was shown 
to the committee that in that case a wall might 


be taken down and rebuilt of less than the proper | 


thickness, the district surveyor having received no 
notice, and having no contrul, and they at once 
agreed that when an external or party wall was 


Aut into (when its construction was interfered 
with, in opposition to merely superficial repairs) 


the exemption should not apply, and they qualified 
the clause accordingly. 





RANDOM NOTES IN ART. 
DEPTH AND HARMONY IN ARCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING. 

THERE are certain features of both ecclesiastical 
and domestic architecture which have a peculiar 
charm from that variety of surface and arrange- 

ents which conveys to the mind a similar feeling 

that experienced on looking at the harmonious 
and transparent depths which are to be found in 
the paintings of our greatest artists. In most 


of our fine Gothic cathedrals this peculiar and 
beautiful principle is evident, and in none 


more so than in the interior of the Abbey of 
Westminster, where fine forms and ornament are 
so managed that they convey eye and imagina- 
tion to depth within depth, and give, by a sense 
of endless combinations, that charm which, like 
the distance of a landscape, “lends enchantment 
to the view.” 

The mind is seldom satisfied by objects in 
nature which are seen at one glance, and which 
fail to convey the imagination to something 
beyond. The great charm of Rembrandt’s pic- 
tures is, that light is contrasted with delicate 
relief of other light, and that while such a con- 


trast is made as is the means of concentrating | 


both light and dark, the depths, like the lights, 
consist of a similar arrangement of dark masses, 
which penetrate to the most remote parts of his 
“dusky splendonrs.” The same feeling of artistic 
arrangement is shown in Westminster Abbey. 


effective as the shrine of Henry the Fifth, and the 
‘entrance to Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. Here | 


/and much damage has been done to the appearance 
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The clustered pillars, the groined roof, the bosses 
and capitals, the cutting on the arches repeated 
into the gloom of the deep recesses, the diaper 


|patterns in the walls, the varied pavement, | 


are materials which the famous architects of 


days, to charm the mind through the organ of} 
vision. | 

As a picturesque arrangement of light and | 
shadow in architecture, there is, perhaps, no por- 
tion of any building in this country which is so 


| 
| 


the sculptures and ornaments are carried into the | 
darkest shades; and Rembrandt would have glad- | 
dened his eyes at the shadow which gives such a} 
a glory to the sun-light in Henry the Seventh’s | 
Chapel, or (looking the other way) to the play of) 
light near the Confessor’s shrine. | 

Many of the old mansions of England possess | 
similar picturesque qualities to those which have 
been just referred to, and others, in former times, | 
have been greatly aided by the tapestry hangings, | 
stained glass, and other decorations, which kept | 
the eye amused by leading it from object to object ; | 
of many of these places by the removal of the 
wall hangings and the exposure of large masses | 
of plain and even tinted wall. This defect has | 
often been remedied by the hanging of large pic- | 
tures, which, to a certain extent, answer a useful 
purpose; but when these are hung on a large 
wall of light yellow or grey tint, as is often the | 
case, the effect of both wall and_ pictures is | 
damaged. In some of the state apartments of | 
Lambeth Palace this defect is apparent, for there | 
is no harmony between the dark oak roofs and | 
the colour of the walls. 

A skilful painter gathers together his materials | 
and determines to which he is to draw the greatest 
amount of attention. He then skilfully conveys 
the eye from place to place in graceful lines, by | 
colours and tints, avoiding as a blemish any large | 
unmeaning mass which does not harmonise with 
others. If in a landscape his sky present a large 
surface of blue, he takes care that although it 
may appear an even tint to those uneducated in | 
art, it shall be delicately varied and made to | 
partake, in some degree, of the other colours of 
his picture ; and he also coaxes the blue into all | 
parts by shades of purple and grey, and by the 
principle of mixing tint into tint, producing that 
harmony which, like true music, entrances the 
senses of both the learned and the ignorant, and 
which causes that remarkable transparency and 
depth which are such commendable qualities in 
painting, and which also give so much beauty to 


Tue KILKENNY ARCHEOLOGICAL SocrrTy.— 
The tenth annual general meeting of this society 
was held in the Tholsel, at Kilkenny, on Wednes- 
day in last week, the Dean of Leighlin in the 
chair. Eight new members were elected. The 
annual report for 1858 was read. It congratulated 
the members on the continuance of the remark- 
able prosperity of the society. Ninety-eight new 
members had been elected during the past year. 
The concluding number of the first volume of the 
new series of the Society’s Journal, with index 


} . 
and preface, was announced as about ready. It 


was resolved, as recommended in the report, to 
accept of 5/. in lieu of all future subscriptions so 
as to constitute those paying that sum each a life 
member of the society. The Rev. James Graves 
stated that he had received a letter from the 
honorary secretary of the Dublin Architectural 
and Archwological Institute, proposing a friendly 
intercourse between the societies. Various pre- 


|sentations were made, and objects of interest 


exhibited ; among the latter the “ Ormonde Red 
Book,” restored in a masterly way by Mr. C_ 
Tuckett, the bookbinder to the British Museum, 
after having been charred and much injured by 
fire and thrown aside. After some other proce- 
dure, it was resolved to form an Antiquarian 
Album, of matter not sufficiently important for 
printing in the Society’s Journal. Several papers 
were then laid before the meeting. 

Crown PRIVILEGES AND Ferry Ricguts.—A 
deputation of the Conservative Land Society had 
an interview, on the 22nd inst., with the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed foot bridge in connection 
with the railway bridge across the Thames at 
Richmond, to which we have before alluded, more 
than once. The Chief Commissioner has now 
virtually abandoned all notion of withholding the 
assent of the Crown to the landing, on the ground 


| of the limits of the ferry. Distance, according to 


Mr. Gore, formed no element in the consideration 
of the question. Would the ferry at Isleworth be 
injured by the foot bridge? If so, the Crown 
was bound, according to his view, to see that the 
lessee of the ferry was indemnified. The ferry 
was leased up to 1868 at a rental of 60/. a year, 
paid to the Crown: it was by no means a pro- 
ductive lease, and by the erection of a foot bridge 
it would be injured seriously. Mr. Gore advised 
‘that means should be taken either to indemnify 
| the leaseholder, or to purchase the lease, and then 
; the Crown would be prepared to treat for the 
proposed improvement. After a long discussion, 
the deputation withdrew, on the understanding 
‘that the Chief Commissioner would, on applica- 
'tion, make known the Government terms on which 


'the proprietors would be allowed to erect a foot 
bridge, on the basis of compensation to the Crown 
and the leaseholders. 

Tue Liverroo, Boroveu Surveyor.—It is 
said by some of the local papers that Mr. Weight- 

f < : : . | man, who has been borough surveyor at Liverpool 
ollowing preparation for waterproofing paper M- | for eleven years, means to resign his situation in 

tended for packages exposed to the weather is | yro ch next. The present salary attached to the 

said to be recommended by Professor Muschamp, office is 1,000/. per annum; but, in consequence 


of Wurtemberg. Take 24 oz. of alum and 4 02.) fino recent change in the finances of the corpo- 


of white soap, and dissolve them in 2lbs. of water: | . ation, it is not thought likely that his successor 


i Ia B yesse iSs¢ y 2 OZ. T ic . . . 
int another he essel dissolve 2 oz of gum arabic, will receive much more than half that amount. 
and 6 oz. of glue in the same quantity of water as 


the former, and add the two solutions together, | Srrike at Duxpee.—The bricklayers employed 
which is now to be kept warm, and the paper in- | 0 the drainage operations at Dundee have struck 
tended to be made waterproof dipped into it, — ie «fated rpc, | agri a 
passed between rollers, and dried; or, without the | i. re “ee sy - ar re t "Th wf _ 
use of rollers, the paper may be suspended until it | ee Seg stictaatg, 3 ». iessnggiaae eels ' ~~ Pye 
is perfectly dripped, and then dried. The alum, | C€™#ne an increase OF wages. A number of the 
soap, glue, and gum form a kind of artificial labourers are still engaged at the drains. 

leather, which protects the surface of the paper; ReEsPpoNsiBiLity TO WORKMEN FoR LADDER 
from the action of water, and also renders it | ACctpENTs.—The case of Ormond r. Holland, in 
somewhat fire-proof. Merely to convert paper the Queen’s Bench, is an action by a bricklayer’s 


architecture. 


| Miscellanen. 





To Makr Paper ImpERviIovs TO WaTER.—The 


into artificial leather, this would be rather a com- 
plicated process compared with the dipping of the 
paper in diluted oil of vitriol, and then washing it 
immediately with water and drying ; but the Pro- 
fessor’s method may perhaps render paper more | 
impervious to water. 
SURVEYOR TO THE Hutt Boarp or HEALTH.— | 
The appointment of surveyor to the Hull Local | 
Board of Health took place on the 23rd instant. | 
There were in all sixty-three candidates, from all | 
parts of the country, and out of that number | 
three were selected to go to the poll, viz. Mr. | 
Marellier, Hull; Mr. Butler, Hull; and Mr. 
Francis Houghton, London. On going to the poll | 
Mr. Marellier obtained the largest number of, 
_ votes, and consequently was elected. 
Tue Liverroor AcapEMy.—The exhibition of, 
paintings, Old Post-office-place, closed on Saturday | 
night. The number of pictures disposed of has | 
been 140, and the amount of money which they | 
have fetched, about 2,400/7. The amount raised by 


, the two Art Unions in Liverpool was 490/. 


_ labourer against his employers, builders, to recover 
| damages for injuries sustained from the alleged 


| negligence of their servants. While ascending 


ladder in the discharge of his duty one of the 
rounds broke, and he was precipitated to the 
ground, and received severe injuries. After 
evidence had been adduced on both sides, Lord 
Campbell held that the action was not maintain- 
able, and directed a verdict to be entered for the 
defendants ; but the jury assessed the damages at 
25/. and his lordship reserved leave to the plaintiff 
to move the Court to enter the verdict for him for 
that sum. Mr. Henley moved accordingly, and 
submitted that the relationship between a master 
builder and his labourer was such that the latter 
could not be supposed to have the requisite know- 
ledge to understand the strength of the materials 


supplied for his use; and that if his master did 


not personally superintend and examine these 
materials, he ought to appoint some competent 


_ person to discharge that duty on his behalf. A 


rule xisi was granted. 
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CANDIDATES FOR DISTRICT SURVEYORSHIPS.— 
The Board of Examiners of candidates for dis- 
trict surveyorships met on Tuesday, the 26th. 
Present—Mr. Chas. Fowler, in the chair; Mr. 
Gibson, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Hesketh, Mr. Inman, 
Mr. C. C. Welson, Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. Smirke, | 
A.R.A. and Mr. M. D. Wyatt. The Board recom- | 
mended that certificates be granted to Mr. Henry | 
Laxton, Mr. J. G. Hilton, Mr. G. Hobson, and 
Mr. G. Morgan. Feeling the responsibility thrown 
on district surveyors in respect of public buildings, | 
the Board have raised their standard of pro- 
ficiency. 

ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT SWEPRETH.—A | 
discovery of ancient stone coffins has recently been | 
made at Shepreth, by Mr. Woodham and other | 
gentlemen of the parish, who are rebuilding the | 
church. In removing the old northern porch, it 
was found that its walls, east and west, rested on | 
two stone coffins, lying in line with the church, at | 
the depth of about 2 feet below the surface, so | 
that a part of each of the coffins was within the 
porch, at which spot there seems to have been a 
much earlier entrance. These coffins are antique 
in form, and of Barnack stone. The most perfect 
is cut from an entire block, about 6 feet 6 inches 
in length. At the upper end is a circular cutting 
to receive the head of the corpse, and two Latin 
crosses are cut in a line down the bottom of the 
coffin. The lid is slightly ridged with a plain 
round moulding along the ridge. In this coffin 
there was found a skeleton, believed to be that of 
a man, the head to the west, and the arms straight 
by the sides. On the breast was placed an antique 
chalice of lead, or perhaps pewter, formed of a 
bowl and stem. This vessel is much broken and 
partially pulverised by age. The other coffin lay ina 
line with the first tothe west. It was composed of 
several pieces of stone now broken into fragments, 
and appears to have been somewhat smaller than the 
first. What remains of the skeleton within seems 
to indicate the corpse of a woman. The lid was 
of the flat ridge form, embellished with a cross, in | 
high relief, and ornamental in form. The head of 
this skeleton also lay to the west; but no metallic 
or other article was found with it. 

THe “Sranprna Srones” aT Crava.—At a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
held last week, Mr. Cosmo Innes described tl 
“Standing Stones,” circles of stones and cairns, 
at Clava, which are very curious and important. 
The Haugh of Clava is covered with cairns, some 
of them surrounded by erect pillars. Two of these 
cairns, which have been opened, disclosed cham- 
bers of a bee-hive shape, in one of which, slightly 
under the surface, were found fragments of sepul- 
chral urns. Mr. Innes described the construction 
of these chambers, and mentioned that there now 
only remained one cairn which, from its size, might 
he supposed to contain a chamber similar to those 
already discovered. 

HAL¥F-TIMBERED HovseEs.—In the last Builder 
appears an illustration of “Ancient Domestic 
Architecture in Shrewsbury,” and feeling con- 
siderable interest in the erection of half-wooded 
houses, I shall be obliged if some of your corre- 
spondents will give particulars of the construc- | 
tion of these ancient houses, such as the kind 
of timber used in their construction, its durability 
as compared with houses built entirely of brick or 
stone, with details of their construction or manner 
of framing, and any other information of a general 
character, such as would be useful to persons who 
may wish to perpetuate such built houses by 
erecting some in the present day. Are American 
yellow and red pine timber to be recommended 
for such purpose, or would Memel or Dantzic red 
timber be preferable ; or would English oak and _ 
chestnut be preferable; and what would be the 
probable duration of each of these several kinds 
of timber, if preserved with ordinary care ; also, | 
what means of preservation should be adopted to 
prevent premature decay in the timber.—H. | 


WortuinG Scurveyorsuip.—Mr. C. Hide, of 
the firm of Hide and Patching, architects and 
builders, who has acted as the surveyor of Worthing 
for the last twenty years, has resigned his office ; | 
and it is understood that candidates for the sur- | 
veyorship will be advertised for by the Worthing | 
Board of Health. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE EXHIBITION RAILWAY 
PLATFORM AT Mancnester.—The whole of the 
roof of the Exhibition platform, at Old Trafford, | 
has been blown down by a sudden gust of wind. 
The iron pillars on which it was supported were | 
all thrown from their resting-places, and in a 
moment the platform, for a distance of about 400 
feet, was entirely destroyed. It extended to a 
length of 800 feet, of which about one-half was 
covered with a light roofing of corrugated iron, , 
supported on cast-iron pillars. 








—TEMPUS. 


STEAM ROUND THE WORLD IN Sixty Days.— 


The European Times (Liverpool) thus calls atten- | On Monday in last week the 


tion to Mr. John Clare’s proposed “mammoth 
steamers,” our previous notice of which excited 
some attention :—Our difficulties in the East have 
tended to bring under the notice of the British 
Government in a practical form the ideas of our 
enterprising. townsman, Mr. John Clare, jun., for 
the mammoth steamers he contemplates carrying 
this service out with. Mr. Clare bases his views 
of iron ship-building on total efficiency, ostensibly 
to reduce the perils of the elements, and, by con- 
structing the vessels upon his patent metallic prin- 
ciples, he strongly avers that they will be proof to 
wind, water, and fire. Mr. Clare’s views for the 
steam communication in question are now undergo- 
ing the consideration of the Government. We have 


| seen a tabular statement for the calculations that 


relate to what Mr. Clare has proposed, and which 
are admitted by the Admiralty department to be 
the ones upon which the Queen of England can alone 
hold her possessions in the East. Mr. Clare’s ideas 
are to bring any part of the globe within thirty 
days of her Majesty’s ministers by steam ships that 
can carry 20,000 troops each; in fact, they will be 
floating towns, and so secure and efficient is the 
principle upon which he proposes to construct the 
vessels, that the danger from loss by the force of 


the elements is very remote. This fine fleet of. 


steam ships is to be the forerunner of placing Aus- 
tralia twenty-five days, New Zealand thirty-five 
days, China, Calcutta, and Bombay thirty-five days’ 
direct transit of head quarters. Mr. Clare con- 
templates a speed of twenty-five miles per hour. 
The item for coals on one trip alone is 50,0007. 
LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
On Tuesday evening, the 26th, Mr. Burges read a 
paper, entitled, “ Architectural Experiences at 
Constantinople,” which, as setting forth a style of 
art not generally known, we propose to illustrate 
in a future number. Mr. A. B. Hope, M.P. 
presided. 
PorsontncG BY ParpER-HanoGines.—In the king- 
dom of Prussia, in which free trade in poisons does 
not exist, the following regulation is in force :— | 


| “Green copper colours containing arsenic are not 


allowed to be sold as water or oil colours for paint- 
ing in-door work, or for printing paper-hangings. 
If found on the premises of dealers in the latter 
articles, they are confiscated, and the owner pu- 
nished with fine or imprisonment.” We presume 
that such a regulation as this would not have been | 
issued without some good reasons to warrant it; 
and that had the Prussian government referred | 
the question to arsenical colour makers, no such | 
regulation would have been made. Those who 
yrofit, however, by the slow poisoning of the pub- | 
lic in adding green pigments to pickles, or spreading | 
them in a loose form on paper-hangings, either 
altogether deny that injury can arise from this 
branch of industry, or assign it to other causes. | 
—Medical Times. 

New BripGe For Rartways.—At the last 
meeting of the Franklin Institute, a combined | 
counter-braced arch and truss bridge, designed by | 
Major Robert Walker, in two spans of 150 feet | 
each, was described. In practice this bridge has | 
proved itself to be strong and stiff. The chief, 
peculiarity in it is the arrangement of the truss | 
rods ; these are not only in pairs on each truss, but 
are divided at the arch, where they separately take | 
hold of a cast-iron saddle, so that by acting upon | 
screws cut both at top and bottom of the truss | 
rods, the strains produced by the bridge and its | 
load may at will be thrown either upon the arch, | 
upon the truss, or divided between the two, so as | 
to bring into play the utmost strength of both. | 

Tue Ricgur Trwe Wantep.—Being employed 
in the manufacturing locality of Clerkenwell, and | 
having much to do with workmen, I find a great | 
source of annoyance and often of dispute between | 
master and man, respecting correct time in the | 
variations of the different clocks in the neigh- | 
bourhood. It has occurred to me, that your} 
influence might be employed to remedy this | 
defect by advocating the erection of Electric | 
Clocks in various localities, parishes, or districts ; | 
these being united to the Greenwich Observatory ; | 
and that their usefulness may be more exten- 
sively promoted, I would suggest that time balls 
be attached to them: thus affording the means to 
the various employers of daily correcting their 
household or factory clocks. This appears to me 
to be the only method of equalizing and correct- 
ing our system of time-keeping. I am quite 
aware it may be urged that time-keepers can be 
obtained at a cheap rate to go with such accuracy, 
that they will not vary a minute in a week; but 
where there is one good one, are there not a hun- 
dred bad, cheap, showy clocks, not time-keepers. 





FALL OF CAERHOWELL SvsPENSION-BRIDGE.— 
suspension-bridge, on 
Dredge’s principle, erected over the Severn at 
Caerhowell, near Montgomery, gave way all of a 
heap, while two waggons loaded with lime were on 
jit, and fell flat into the river. One man was 
| killed or drowned, but a boy and all the horses 
| were got out uninjured. This bridge was erected 
about four years ago, the old one having just be- 
| fore been much injured by a flood. The county 
; Surveyor, we learn, had protested against the 
| erection of a suspension-bridge, but his protest 
was overruled by a majority of the magistrates, 
and a contract was entered intowith Messrs. Dredge 
and Stephenson, of Glasgow, for the erection of a 
bridge on Dredge’s patented principle for 2,500/. 
The contractors, it was said, instead of profiting 
by the job, lost about1, 500/. in the outset, and had 
to repair the bridge when used for the first time, 
in 1854, when some of the works gave way. The 
repairs are said to have been guaranteed by the 
contractors for seven years. Doubts of the 
security of the bridge appear to have been enter- 
tained especially of late, from a peculiar rattling 
in the chains. The jury on the inquest, held on 
the body of the man who was killed, unanimously 
resolved that a scientific examination shall take 
place, and adjourned accordingly. 

STRAIGHTENING CHIMNEYS IN HvuLi.— An 
operation of some interest, from the fact of a 
similar one having been lately productive of fatal 
effect at Howden, has just been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion at the steam saw-mills of Mr. §. 
Thornham, Scott-street, Hull. Attached to his 
works is a chimney 90 feet high, built in 1839, on 
a foundation formed on piles. About two months 
after its erection, it began to lean towards the 
south, and a timber prop was erected. In every 
gale, however, this prop being loosened by the 
vibration of the chimney, and thus gradually fall- 
ing lower, sent it over towards the north or 
north-east. A further prop was then erected, and 
an iron collar was put round the chimney, at the 
height of about 7 feet, but it still had a set nearly 
due east. Ona plan submitted by Mr. Stather, a 
bricklayer commenced by digging down to the 
old foundations, which he found quite decayed. 
A new concrete foundation, about 3 or 4 feet in 
depth, was laid down. A basement of brickwork 
was next built round the chimney, to within about 
2 feet of the iron collar, and two pieces of timber, 
about 6 inches thick, were then placed, one on the 
thick basement, and the other under the collar. 
The chimney was next sawed across between these 
two pieces, and by the gradual introduction of 
wedges, which raised it bodily, the chimney was 
restored to the perpendicular. It had previously 
been ornamented with a stone coping, weighing 
several tons, but this was removed, and is not to 
be replaced. The modus operandi ditfered essen- 
tially from that pursued at Howden, and the dan- 


| ger was also greater, the Howden chimney having 


a set of only 10 inches in 120 feet, while Mr. 
Thornham’s had a set of 2 feet 10 inches in an 
altitude of 90 feet. 





TENDERS 


For the rebuilding of Faverham Hall, in the county of 
Norfolk. Mr. D. Brandon, architect :— 


Cubitt and Co. ..... eheeecenn £20,000 0 0 
Piper and Son........... ecees 1907 CO CO 
BE dd ec cntdoksaneande paanes 19,556 0 0 


For building offices in Star-alley, Fenchurch-street. 
Messrs. Young and Son, architects. Quantities not sup- 
plied :— 


PRORMIEMD 2. kccccccese avedaaeees £1,479 0 0 
Ed ueaas annctewovadenae 1,456 2 0 
Outhwaite ...... Bbesueneaanees 1,398 0 0 
DOE Bo 6 wag ceweieeats 1,303 0 0 
WE Pb kdencicccuauees ésudeecs 1,385 0 0 
Ch TOG, SOM ose cccdces rere 1,344 0 0 
i ee ee 1,325 0 0 
WEIOONEE Si wrccwacsgccceeaca 1,283 0 0 





For parsonage-house to be built at Great Kimble, Bucks. 
Mr. E. B. Lamb, architect :— 


E. Callam (Risborough) ......#€1,480 0 0 
C. W. Holland (Wycombe) .... 1,300 0 0 


E. Smith (Lane-end) .......... 1,298 0 0 
R. Smith (Dicklebough) ...... 1,161 0 0 
Hind and Aldrid .............. 1,100 0 0 
McLennan and Bird .......-.. 1,060 0 0 
Thos. Hardy (Cowley) ........ 1,025 0 0 
J. Taylor ....... ieacsacvecss 997 0 0 
L. Whitby ........ccccsccecees 969 0 0 
G. Holland (Thame) ...... ain 950 0 0 
J. TRS ckciccsecs< desaduweesee 879 17 0 
Geo. Cooper (Aylesbury) ...... 879 17 0 








For alterations to premises at ‘“‘The Green Man,” 
Euston-road. Mr. Newman, architect. Quantities not 


supplied :— = 
LAWTENCE ..cccccccccccccccccesed £477 0 90 
MattheWS 20 ccavccscccceces ewe CF 0:9 
McLennan and Bird ............ 448 0 0 
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For building twelve houses near King’s-cross station. 
Mr. H. J. Brown, architect. Quantities ‘supplied by Mr. 


Curtis :— 


Watt and Co. ....cceeeevecene £6,000 0 6! 
Thos. Rudkin, jun. ........-++- 5,845 0 0 
J. Tulley and Sons .....----++- 5,400 @ 0 
J. and C. W. Todd ......-- ..- 5,399 0 0 
Wm. Downs ......--+++: ag a ree 
J. HB. Tarrant ..-.ce cere eeeeee 5,333 0 0 
W. W. Dove ..cecccccceceeeene 5,333 0 0 
Colls and CO. oe cece ceeeeeeene 5,280 0 0 
ThoS. EMMOT ...--- eee eee reece 5,235 0 0 
J. G. Bishop ..-. 6. cece cece eee 4,908 0 0 
G. Todd, jum. .....eeeeeeeeeee 4,907 0 0 
James Raby ......-. eocerecees 4,887 0 0 
James S. Lemom....-+.eee-eee 4,870 0 0 
John Barnes ......--6+eseeeees 4,749 3 0 
= J. FaBVID 22 vc vcccsccce cooee 4746 © O 
» H. 3. DOVG 200. ccccesccscce 4,500 0 0O 
z and W. Barker.........++++. 4,490 0 0 
William Bishop........+.-+-+++ 3,270 0 0 
GRR. os os weestnicceccnscnweess 2,382 0 0! 


For alterations to the premises, 16, George-street, Man- 
sion House. Mr. Joseph Springbett, architect :— 


JLEMENTAR TARY SCHC JOL-BOOKS, WITH HE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE ‘int 


EXAMINATION QUESTIO 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF EN 
LAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. Is. 34. 


MASONIC MIRROR for JANUARY 
Price Sixpence. SU. S.ac0 mnt. 
CONTEN 

I—FREEMASONRY a 
Il.—CHIVALRY 

sels ae le Eto 

. —- 7: . _—THE UNITED 8T 

OUTLIN ES OF THE HISTORY V.— REVIEWS OF new BOOK ATES. 

VIL.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


LAND. Is. 

OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 64. sana anol 

OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- e.. meee Pony The Prestonian Lecture.— London ‘Lodges.—Pro- 
TORY. 2s. 6d. cial Lodges.—Royal Arch.— Knights Templars.—Lreland.— Masonic 


aati ‘ Festivities.—The Week.—Notices and Answers to Correspond 
aa) me yom ’ ) Ns 7 respondents, 
fe. remind - THE H IST ORY OF THE London: HENRY GEO. WARREN, 2, Red Lion-court, Fleet- ~street ; 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. and GEO. ROUTLEDGE and CO. Farringdon-strect. 
OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. |YHE PRACTICAL MECHANICS 
OUTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY. 1s. on fa No. CXIX. FEBRUARY 1858. 4to. sewed, price 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 10d. winietiatas 


OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 10d. - eeamery Sous coleman — og ite nee— aothentonl 
saa) he . ro y : -—Elas ygraph for enlarging anc wT 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, | Drawings—Yarn-winder’s Machine (with plate)—Shible’s Self. reefing 


‘opsails—Brown’s Hollow Metal-ware Moulding—Sussex Lronstone— 





wer Macfarlane’s Continuous-action Shuttle-| & 
v v ‘ J yr | A < 
OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY. 10d Patents are Johnson's Carding—Mann’s Horse Power lyminetnns 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOG , 2 Yarns—Heron’s Lifting—Johnson’s Preserving Food—Miller’s Metres—~ 


Tucker's Starch—M‘Farlane’s Weaving— Robertson's Boiling 
Hackworth’s Blowing Engines — Ross’s Valves — White's Weaving: 
with Reviews, Correspondence, Monthly Notes, and Memoranda ; 


London : JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 








Chapman and Parsons .......--+- £604 0 0 
POR 0.560 60 ns dene cs peesieses 650 0 0 
BRO. ..n cacy: s0ceveducrsencenss 575 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





. D.—A Subscriber (the usual charge for measuring and valuing 
esti ers’ work is two and a half per cent.)—C. G.—E. B.—F. E. H.— 


_T. G.—C. H—L. B. (MS. shall be safely returned if not used).— 
a and Co.—G. E.—T. P.—W. and H.—R. C. — Another C.E.—W. H.V.8, 
(declined with thanks).—G. T.—D. B.—Mr. H.—A. L.—J. 8.—R. H.— 


Mesers. Y.—J. L.—Mr. E—T. H.—Asphalte.—J. G. 
« Books axD Appresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
pooks or finding addresses. } 
Norwe.— All communications respecting advertisements should be 
addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor:” all other | 
communications should be addressed to the “ Editor,” and not to the 
“ Publisher.” | 
Norick to Supscripers.—A title-page in colours for the last volume | 
may be obtained Gratis, on personal application at the Office, by those 
who prefer it to that which accompanied the index in the number | 
for Jan.9. Covers fer the volume may be obtained at the Office, | 





price 2s. 6d. or the Publisher will bind it for 3s. 6d. The complete 
volume may be obtained, price 21s. 
_ 
{ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCV. | 


is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS 
(. DIFFICULTIES OF RAILWAY ENGINEERING. | 
Il. THE PEERAGE OF ENGLAND. 
Ill. TOBLAS SMOLLETT. 
1V. WILTSHIRE. | 
CHURCH EXTENSION. | 
| 


ac 


VI. SENSE OF PALIN IN MEN AND ANIMALS. 
VII. WOOLWICH ARSENAL 
Vill. THE FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF INDIA. 
JOHN MU RRAY, Albemarle street. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 





The following are now 


R. WM. SMITH’S LAT IN- ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY, based on the, Werks of FORCELLINI and 
FREUND. 5th Th vusand Rvo. 21s 

“The best Latin-English Dictionary in our language.”— Quarterly 


Tl. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH oe ARY, abridged from the above. 12th Thousand. 
Square lomo. 7s 

“ The bent School oa extant.”— Press. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of BLOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, com- 
piled from the larger Works, for the Higher forms, 8th Thousand. 
With 750 Woodcuts, Svo. 18. 


IV. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, abridged from the above. 12th Thousand, With 200 
Weodcute, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMIT H’s SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, abridged from 
the larger Work. 12th Thousand, With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 


Je. 64 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


ST —_ ASING AND H a 
ow ready, Part 16 of t 


EX. YC LOPADIA of PRACTICAL 


CARPENTRY, containing the first of a complete series of 
es and Working Drawings. 
Edited by E. L. TARBUCK, Esq. 
Published in Parts, at 2s, and 1s. each, to be completed in about 
Fifteen Parts at 2s. or Thirty Parts, at Is. each. 
London : iJ HAGGER, 67, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of J. Scott Russell " 
HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SC TENCE 
and ART for 1858 ; exhibiting the most important discoveries 
-~ “ae vements of the past year, in all branches of science and the 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
London : W. KENT and CO. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street ; and 
Paternoster-row. 








ART TREASURES EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER. 


| MVHE INSTRUCTOR; or, Progressive ig th . 


| the latest cape a and Acts of ned 


This day, cheap eae 6a. Patent Law Cases, Lists of Patents and Desigus registcred, &c. Ilus- 


7 a | trated with about 50 Woodeuts. 
=|D— Y NE V 0 RK TERR A C E | Toneman and 00. Patemnester-vew; Biltor’s Offices (Offices for 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Patents), 47, Lincoln’s-inn- fields, 








Uniformly with, by the same Author, price 6s. each, = . 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. KETCHING from NATURE.—Com- 


7A ’® prising rudimental, perspective, wenn foreground, plants 
HE ARTSEAS E. composition, light and shade, Pel colour, by JOHN Woop, with 
London : JOHN w. PARKER and SON, Weat Strand. numerous Illustrations, cloth. , 


A MANUAL of PERSPECT IVE. Third Edi- 





Seven Volumes, 2s. each, cloth, 











Wood is well known as the author of an excellent ‘Manual 
Lessons in General Knowledge, with Rreniostien Questions on | of Perspective ; ;” his aim in the “é 


C pr np public ation (Sketching from 
a € hapter. 22 1S | Nature) is set forth in a ae an able manne . "—Art Journal, 
TALES, CONVERSATIONS, AND EASY | ‘AKER and C( 





unsons a FOOD, FURN NITURE, T ALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


— of PRINTS, WORKS on ARCHITECTURE, GAMES and 


one ’ Tat 5 " SPORTS, VOY AGES and TRAVELS, and Miscellaneous Literature in 
THE UNIVERSE: ANOEES, V EGETABLE, general. A catalogue will be published early in February, and 


AND gti Kixepoms, anp THE Human For warded, gratis, on receipt of two stainps.—Address, THOMAS 

4. BOOK OF THE CALENDAR, MONTHS, | | ARTHUR, 3 onary ean Mate, WA. 
AND SEASONS ——- enesahesdapaosneniapniisaeansaissese 

5. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. ‘ QWAN’ 8 sas HEADED COPY- BOOKS, ” with 

. ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. if ra yan published eckytere , fre nm the chil first 

" ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY. _| aualitice of papers to sult aif’ clases, fromthe national: ch pavial 


: | School to the college. Specimens can be obtained of any Stationer or 
London : JOHN W. PARKER end SON, West. Stund. | Bookseller ; and by them of MILLINGTON and HUTTON, Wholesale 


NEW AND ENL ARGED EDITION OF HUDSON'S EXECUTOR'S | Stationers, Budge-row, London, the Wholesale Agents. 
GUIDE, CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. | 


ya E Joss Pablianet ‘CTORS GUIDE. Loan and INVESTMENT AGENCY 


By J. C. HUDSON, Esq. Inte of the Legacy-Duty Office, ASSOCTATION.— CHIEF OFFICE, 9%, A)DAM-STREET, 
Londe: 








| STRAND, W.C.—Loans of any amount, from 20/. on real and other 
| securities. 140,000/. trust funds ready to be invested. 


New and enlarged Edition ; revised the author with reference to} | T. JOPLING, Actuary. 





, in fep. 8vo. : : a aan sw _ 
MR. HUDSON'S PLAIN ‘DIRECTION YS for | y (QUEPING Dp 
MAKING WILLS in conformity with Law. New Edition, improved. ARPAU LINS for ¢ OV ERING Rh OOFS 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and co. during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
nies ——_——+-_—_— | ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS | porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. prompt attention. : 
H. PIGGOTT, 


Bishop of Natal ; ; and late Fellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge. | 
* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. | 115, Fore-street, City, Mannfacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty's 
Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


RITHS METIC for SCHOOLS: with a) 
New Chapter on a oT 
By the Right Rev. COLENSO, D.D. : x =] T AC > 
Bishop of Natal ; and late Fellow of St. John’s College, en ICHARD OWEN, CON TRAC TC JR and 
12mo, 4s. 6d.— KEY, by 8. MAYNARD, price 6s Ww HARFINGER, Albany Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin, N.W.— 
| HORSES and CARTS on HIRE, Best Cowley rough and fine gravel 
Also by BISHOP COLENSO, revised Editions :— | depot. Screenings, brick rubbish, &e. Sewer contractors and others 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo. Is, $d. ; or may arrange for of matexi ) om sete weroantits 
with ANSWERS, 2s. 3d.; or in Five Parts, separately, as follows :— cartage TERA 
: } ative ome I. Simple Arithmetic, 4d. 
2. Examples, Part metic, 4d. c 
3. Examples, Part I. Compound Arithmetic, ne MORR 
4. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, ke. c : ‘ 
5. Answers to the xamplen, with Solutions of the nacae difficult > pencils re prep wood fa veriows peed a on 
uestions, 1s. pared 7s f hardz shades. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo. 198. 6d. aS ache : rt ae 


12mo. Part I, 4s. 6d.; KEY, ; 
iame, Part ll. 0.7 BEY oa. H H for engineering. B black for shading. 











TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


BLACK LEAD PENCIL 











H for sketching. BB ditto ditto. 

Y8mo. Is. 64. ; KEY, 2. 6d, ; , 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s. 6d. , a black for draw- ae . = 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4x, 6d.; with KRY, 6e. 6d. a . 


The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 38. 6d.; — KEY, Is. 
TRIGONOMETRY. o—- I. 3s. 6d. ; KEY, "3s. 6d. 

‘art IL. 2s. 6d. ; KEY, 5s. 
London : MTONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 


NEW EDETION OF MBS. LOUDOIN'S “ GARDENERS pus Sheffield United G Gaslight Company are 


CALENDA 
In crown 8vo. with 122 Wosdouts, price 78. 64. clot in want of a Mem take the OUT-DOOR 


fully eampetent 
MANAGEMENT of their GASFITTING DEPARTMENT. He must 

H E AMATEUR GARDENER’S possess a or et al any the ws of the gasfitting business in all its 

CALENDAR: A Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided and of pipes, and fitting-up of 
as well as what should be done in a Garden in each Month: with & ies, warehouses, and shops. 
plain Rules how to do what is: requisite ; Directions for Laying Out | Wages 2. per wool. ipa amet (giving age aud references) 
and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure G ds, and | to Mr. UNWIN, the eae Penestes. 
Shrubberies ; and a short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, | Gaslight Office, Sheffield, Janaary » 1858. 
Birds, and Insects then. most injurious to Gardens. Second Edition, — 
revised and improved. By Mrs. LOUDON, Author of “The Lady’s | TO PERSPECTIVE DRAUGATSMEN AND FIRST-RATE 

ESIGNER: 


Country Companion,’—of which a New Edition may also be had, in 
wo Fim FIRST-RATE ECCLESIASTICAL 


fep. 8vo. price 5s. 
They will only be required to ever- 


Sold by all the primetpal Statiomers in town or country. 

















+] ’ fast 
8s 











Londen : | LONGMAN, BROWN, and 00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF APPROVED 





| look designs gy an oecasional evening, for which unusually liberal 
ek dae on ag remuneration barn be , pane yes Draughismen, to work of 
By T. TATE, | an evening, if Cab at. 4, St. James’s-termee, “town 





LGEBRA. MADE EASY, "chiefly intended {near the Red — 


for the use of Schools. an - 

By THOMAS TATE, F.R.AS. late of Knellor Training College. W ANTED, a FOREMAN, for a 

12mo. price 2s. BUILDER'S. YARD, in the. country. State qualifications, 

eile TBC be TA Rag is Taree Se 

PHILOSO °o > oF, Principles an of 

een Edition, fep. 8vo. price 6s. 64. | Mr. SNELLING, Grammar ool, Kensington. 

a on MECHANICS, &. Tmo. 2% *—KEY, Be, 6d, | 

! 

| 





ELEMENTS of of MBC 1 SFITTERS, &c. 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
On the STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 8vo. price 5s. 64. 





LAS EXAMPLES of BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION for FEBRUARY will contain Details of Cen- 
tral Arch, Principal Entrance; also Elizabethan Staircase at Mr. 
Bett's Mansion, Maidstone. Vol. I complete, 80 imperial plates of 
working drawings by eminent architects, 2/. 10s. ; in moroeco and gold, 
32. 3t. 3e.- —19, ARUNDELL- STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, price 4s. 36th edition, for 1858, 
AXTOD N’S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK, 


containing 11,000 Prices and Memoranda, withan ILLUS- 
TRATED APPENDIX, containing prices and deseription of new 
materials and inventions recently iniesdeeeh, and the Metropolitna 
Building Act, with notes of cases explanatory of ite law and practice. 
Co... Warwick- court, Holborn ; and 19, Arundel -street, Strand. 


r ’ g ,* 
A SSISTANT ENGINEER'S GUIDE to 
RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, 

By W. D. HASKOLL, C.E. 

2 vols. imperial Svo. above 240 Plates and Diagrams, bringing the 
subject down to the present time, containing Working Drawings for 
Brickwork, Masonry, Timber and Iron, Embankments, Specifications 
Foundations, Stations, &c. &c. 2. 128. 6d. free. E 

ATCBLEY and CO. 106, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 








| WeANIED, a MAN, thoroughly competent 


to take the MANAGEMENT of a small GAS WORKS, in the 
| country, and who understamds: laying on and ftting up gas. State 
| qualifications, age, single or married, wages required, references, &c. 


- - a 4 THI | No letters will be attended te that do not give full particulars.— 
DLFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCUL 4s. 64 I a 
pet for SCHOOLS, post ao aitets ae | Address, care of Mr. SNELLING, Grammar School, Young-street, 


DRAWING for LITTLE BOYS. and GIRLS, price le. 6d. Kensington. 
EP 


The LITTLE PHILOSOPHER ; “1 ae —! oe Familiar Things. f= 
ANTED, for the countr Vv; a ste addy good, 
, 


Vol. I. 3s, 6d. ; or in Three 
nome of NATURAL and ‘2X PERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, practical PLUMBER: oue-who thorou sly MIO dag antes 
| closet, and bath work, and to occasiona ly do plain painting and 


vols, 78. ; or in 7 Parts, 1s. each, as follows :-— 
MBC HANICS and the STEAM-ENGINE, 18mo, price is. glazing. e place would be constant, winter and summer.—For 
| terms, apply to Mr. E. RUDLING, Draper, Horasey-road, Londen. 


ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES, 18me. price ls, 
N.B.—None need apply who do not thoroughly understand the above 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC, 12mo. le. 6d. 
GROMETRY, MENSURATION, LEVELLING, &c. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST THREE BOOKS of EUCLID, l2mo. bs. 64..; 1&mo. ls. 





LIGHT and HEAT, 18mo. price One Shilling. 
ROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, 1 

ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS, Imo. price Is. banches, and can gine gaed-setimen: 
MAGNETISM, ELECTRO-DY¥NAMICS, &c, 1810. Is, | 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, i8mo. 1s. ; 12mo. ls. 6d. JOINERS 
London : we whe ee and 00. ANTED, ney a "a Beilder’ s ; Betablishment, 
a capable MAN to MANAGE the JOINERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
H E B U I L D E R> Ss F R I EB N D, | accustomed to set out the beat work for and superintend men working. 
Price One Shilli Piece work in conjenction with machinery. Good spon wae 
c ing. ble.— first letter, to B. Y. Office of “ The 

Office of “The Builder,” and of all Booksellers, Duildor’” ctatiee nae, ak con cd 


ee as to character and ability. 














| Builder,” stating age, where last engaged, and wages required. 





SRR anata 


MRO! 





